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PICTURES 


— likes picturs o’ women” (said Bill), “an’ 
some likes ’orses best,” 

As he fitted a pair of fancy shackles on to his old sea- 
chest ; 

“But I likes picturs o’ ships” (said he), “an’ you can 
keep the rest. 


“An’ if I was a ruddy millionaire with dollars to burn 
that way, 

Instead of a dead-broke sailorman as never saves his 
pay, 

I'd go to some big paintin’ guy, an’ this is what I'd say: 


“Paint me the Cutty Sark’ (I'd say), ‘or the old 
Thermopylae, 

Or the Star of Peace as I sailed in once, in my young 
days at sea, 

Shipshape an’ Blackwall fashion too, as a clipper ought 
to be. 


“*An’ you might do ’er outward bound, with a sky full 
o’ clouds, 

An’ the tug just droppin’ astern an’ gulls flyin’ in 
crowds, 

An’ the decks shiny-wet with rain an’ the wind shakin’ 
the shrouds. 


““Or else racin’ up-Channel with a stiff sou-wester 
blowin’, 
Stuns’Is set aloft and alow an’ a hoist o’ flags a showin’, 


An’ a white bone between her teeth, so ’s you can see 
she’s goin’, 

““Or you might do ’er off Cape Stiff in the high lati- 

tudes yonder, 

With her main-deck a smother of white an’ her lee- 
rail dippin’ under, 

And the big greybeards drivin’ by an’ breakin’ aboard 
like thunder. 


““Or I'd like old Tuskar somewhere around—or 
Sydney ’eads, maybe, 

Or Bar Light, or the Tail o’ the Bank, or a glimp 0’ 
Circular Quay. 

Or a junk or two, if she’s trading East, to show it’s 
the China Sea. 

“*Nor I don’t want no dabs o’ paint as you can’t tell 

what they are, 

Whether they’re shadders, or fellers’ faces, or blocks, 
or blobs o’ tar, 

But | want gear as looks like gear an’ a spar that’s like 
a spar. 


““*An’ I don’t care if it’s North or South, the Trades 
or the China Sea, 
Shortened down or everythin’ set, close-hauled or run- 
nin’ free; 
You paint me a ship as is like a ship an’ that'll do for 
me.’ ” 
—Courtesy Pacific Marine Review. 








Handicap Class yachts coming to the line and waiting for the starting signal. 
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This picture shows the 


mixed character of the fleet which is successfully raced under the handicap system 


Handicap Yacht Racing on Long Island Sound 


Allotting Time Allowance on a Past Performance Basis 


VERY one who owns a sailboat 

-s likes to get all the speed out of 
her that is possible. It is a mark of 
good seamanship and of knowledge 
of the art of sailing to make a boat 
do her best. And the only method 
of knowing when she is doing her 
best is by racing against other boats 
and matching not only your boat, 


but also your knowledge and skill 
and resourcefulness against them 


and their skippers. It is this that 
makes yacht racing the most fas- 
cinating of sports. But there is not 
much point (or sport, either) in rac- 
ing if one has no competitor that 
can give one a good race, or if one’s 
boat cannot sail on somewhere near 
even terms with her competitors. 

In racing under any measurement 
rule, even as good a one as our pres- 
ent Universal Rule, yachts in the 
regular classes are outbuilt every 
few years and then have but little 
show against the newer yachts, while 
boats that were not built under the 
rule have practically no way of rac- 
ing—or rather they had no way of 
racing until a handicap system was 
devised some fifteen years ago. At 
the present time there are not more 
than three or four regular open 
classes racing on Long Island 
Sound, or at Marblehead, the rest 
of the big fleets which race on these 
waters being made up of special 
one-design and handicap classes. 

The Handicap Class of Long 
Island Sound was organized one 
winter evening in 1906 when a num- 
ber of yachtsmen met to talk over 
the situation created by the adoption 
of the then new Universal Rule, 
which by its advent at once legis- 
lated out of existence as racing fact- 
ors most of the yachts built under 


the former measurements rule. It 
was a serious situation, and where 
no arbitrary measurement rule 
would fit the various types which 
wanted to race and had no show un- 
der the new rule, it was decided to 
devise and try out a handicapping 
system based on the actual perform- 
ance of the various boats as shown 
in previous races, just as in track 
events, or golf, and other sports a 
man is handicapped by his known 
ability or form. 

So a system was devised whereby 
a boat’s actual performance in the 
last four races in which she partic- 
ipated was used as a basis for fig- 
uring her time allowance for the 
next race, and her average time in 
those four races was compared with 
the average time of her competitors, 
found in the same manner. It was 
simple enough in theory. The thing 
was to find out how it would work 
in practice. The answer to that 
query is had in the fact that during 
that first year there were six boats 
racing under the emblem of the class, 
while ten years later there were 
from 40 to 45 boats racing, and the 
Handicap Class furnished one-sixth 
of all the entries in the races on 
Long Island Sound. 

There are many fine boats racing 
in the class at the present time—such 
boats as those of the P class, the 
Bar Harbor 31-footers, the race- 
abouts, so popular a few years ago, 
the Buzzard’s Bay 30-footers, and 
the like. Even cruising yachts, not 
built to any racing rule, have a 
chance to race (and to win) under 
the system of handicapping, for the 
boats are divided into four divisions, 
according to their general type and 
speed, so as to furnish competition 


with boats of as nearly equal speed 
as possible. 

And yet for some reason the 
scheme of handicapping remains 
more or less of a mystery to yachts- 
men in general, and also to regatta 
committees, although the table of 
percentages, changing with each 
race, is always supplied to them. 
While the thing looks complicated 
at first glance, it is really very 
simple. The class rule concerning 
allowances reads as follows: “All 
yachts, other than scratch, will re- 
ceive as a handicap or time allow- 
ance, a percentage of the fastest 
elapsed time made in the race, said 
percentage to be figured according 
to their relative performances in the 
four preceding races.” 

In its simplest form it is this: for 
the coming race, add the elapsed 
times made by a boat in the four 
races immediately preceding. Asa 
matter of convenience, reduce these 
times to seconds before adding, for 
it is much easier to add several items 
in the denomination of seconds than 
to add them in the three denomina- 
tions of hours, minutes and seconds. 
Repeat the process for each com- 
petitor in the class—or rather, in the 
division, for the class is divided into 
four divisions. The yacht whose 
total for the four races is the small- 
est is the scratch yacht for the com- 
ing race, and the handicap, or time 
allowance, of each of the others will 
be just that percentage of the fast- 
est time made in this race by which 
her total of elapsed time of the four 
preceding races exceeded that of the 
scratch yacht. It is of no conse- 
quence whether the fastest time in 
the new race is made by the scratch 

(Continued on page 317) 
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The Noma, in war trim, moored in the harbor at Brest 


American Armed Yachts in the War Zone 


A Personal Narrative by Commander ArcuIBALD Stirtinc, U. S. Navy 


HE advantage of the daylight 

convoy over that at night soon 
demonstrated itself. Few ships 
were sunk and at least one sub- 
marine was ‘accounted for by the 
yachts in this work. 

Leaving Brest in the early morn- 
ing, the convoy would arrive in 
Quiberon Bay near St. Nazaire be- 
fore dark the same evening and an- 
chor until about 3 a. m. and then 
proceed. In this way the convoy 
was in protected waters until day- 
light, when, in the wide stretch of 
sea outside the Bay the ships would 
be formed in two or four parallel 
columns. The course was then laid 
for the Ide de Yeu, and from there 
to La Pallice, arriving before dark, 
where the ships for Bordeaux 
would continue under French es- 
cort. At daylight the following 
morning the yachts would start 
back over the same route with an- 
other convoy from the south, which 
had been in waiting in the road- 
stead of La Pallice. 

This daily convoy was carried on 
according to routine for many 
months with happy results, all the 
yachts participating continuously 
except the Noma, Aphrodite, Cor- 
sair, Wakiva and Nokomis, which 
were later based on the Geronde 
River under the command of Rear 
Admiral McCully, and_ escorted 
convoys of store ships directly in 
and out of this river which leads to 
the port of Bordeaux. 

The yachts continued in fine 
shape despite the fact that their de- 
signers never intended them for 
such service. The weather off the 


Part II 


French coast during the winter of 
1917-18 was not unduly severe. 
There were only two heavy gales, 
one in August and one in December. 
The worst gales in the Bay of Bis- 
cay are from the southwest—called 
by the French colloquially suroit. 
These gales start from the south- 
west with rain, heavy wind and 
seas. The wind then gradually 
hauls to the northwest and blows 
itself out. Sometimes after chang- 
ing to the northwest the wind backs 
again to the southwest and blows 
for several more days with in- 
creased force. The outer harbor of 
Brest is of such size that in a se- 
vere gale the sea is heavy and the 
rollers come in from the west 
through the Goulet. Spray flies 
over the breakwater of the inner 
harbor, called the Rade Abri ( Har- 
bor of Refuge), and covers the 
decks of the ships inside. At these 
times no boating is permitted and 


The officer of the deck had to be 


constantly on the alert 


all communication with shore is cut 
off. 

In the gale of December, 1917, 
the Corsair was driven into the 
Harbor of Lisbon, Portugal, and 
remained there six weeks for re- 
pairs. The sea stove in bridges, 
destroyed deck-houses and disabled 
the radio so that the force at Brest 
had several anxious days before the 
news of the Corsair’s safe arrival 
at Lisbon was received. During the 
gale the Corsair was in very real 
danger for many hours and it was 
only through the seamanlike quali- 
ties displayed by Captain Kittenger 
that the ship arrived safely in port. 

The Corsair had sailed from 
Quiberon Bay on December 15th, 
with the transports Madawaska, 
Occidente and Lenape, homeward 
bound for the United States. The 
escort included five destroyers and 
the Corsair was the only yacht. De- 
spite an increasing gale the yacht 
stuck to her post in the convoy un- 
til the afternoon of December. 16th, 
when the entire escort put about 
and attempted to seek the shelter of 
Brest. By the morning of Decem- 
ber 17th the wind had reached the 
force of a hurricane. The sea kept 
getting higher and higher and the 
speed of the Corsair was reduced 
to five knots. The ship steered 
poorly and the engines had to be 
used to keep head to sea. Early in 
the evening a sea stove in the deck- 
house abreast the engine room hatch 
and from that time it required the 
most careful handling to prevent 
large quantities of water from run- 
ning down into the engine room. 
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With covers off and ammunition on deck, the guns were always ready for instant action 


But the alleyways were awash and 
water poured down below through 
the breach. 

Early the following morning a 
heavy sea broke aboard, completely 
carrying away the covering of the 
forward hatch, demolishing the 
bulkhead of the forward deck- 
house and staving in the top for 
many feet. Great quantities of 
water rushed below and conditions 
were dangerous. To make matters 
worse the depth charges which had 
been secured aft began to come 
loose. Two of these were washed 
overboard and exploded dangerous- 
ly close under the stern. It was 
hazardous work securing these 
mines, each loaded with 250 pounds 
of TNT. 

At 3 a. m. on the morning of the 
18th, the Corsair turned and ran be- 
fore wind and sea. All hope of 
reaching a French port was aban- 
doned and it was seen that safety 
lay only in putting the wind and sea 
astern. Even then a large amount 
of water continued to get below, al- 
though no more seas broke aboard. 
The engine room was flooded to the 
floor plates and the firemen were 
working knee-deep in water. Day- 
light showed that a great deal of 
damage had been done to all sky- 
lights, deckhouses, boats and deck 
fittings, and that both the after 
deckhouses had been started. Luck- 
ily the storm was now spent and a 
course was laid for the coast of 
Spain. 

At 8 a. m. the next morning the 
Corsair entered Vigo, Spain, re- 
mained a few hours and then pro- 
ceeded to the nearest Allied port, 
which was Lisbon. Had she re- 
mained in Vigo the ship might have 
been interned for the rest of the 
war. The officers and crew of the 
yacht were given a cordial welcome 
by the Portuguese and by the Amer- 
ican Colony. The owner, Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, arranged by cable for a 


special Christmas dinner for the 
crew, and the American minister, 
Colonel Thomas Birch, gave many 
entertainments for all hands. I vis- 
ited Lisbon a year later on a de- 
stroyer and found the Corsair had 
made an impression on the people 
of the city of which the American 
Navy may well be proud. 

The Noma, Wakiva and Harvard 
were unfortunate enough to go 
through a part of the December gale 
of 1917, while on special duty off 
Brest to meet a convoy of store 
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ships. The convoy was three days 
late and we wallowed for that time 
in the Bay of Biscay, getting back 
to port the day after Christmas. 

I believe that we all disliked the 
fog the worse. It was necessary 
for the escorting yachts to have a 
prearranged system for action in 
case of fog, and the action taken 
necessarily depended upon the point 
of the route reached. There was 
always one of three courses open; 
anchor, head out to sea or stand on, 
and usually only one of these 
courses was possible. One day-.a 
convoy of thirty ships, escorted by 
the Harvard and a group of yachts, 
was caught in a fog just north of 
the Raz de Sein. The convoy was 
brought to anchor in thirty-five 
fathoms of water, and when the fog 
lifted two days later the ships were 
in a perfect compact formation and 
were able to proceed on their way. 

The Sultana was caught in a fog 
in a convoy while entering the Raz 
de Sein from the south and suc- 
ceeded in piloting the whole convoy 
through except one ship, which did 
not follow but stood out to sea and 
was torpedoed. 

The Noma probably had more 
interesting experiences and sub- 
marine contacts than any of the 





Top—Officers of the Noma. 


Vincent Astor, owner of the yacht, seated at left. 
Commanding officer, Lieut. Stirling, in center 


Harvard in winter outfit. 


isin Gai, L. R. Leahy in center and Ensign 


Bottom—Officers of the 
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other yachts. With two smoke- 
stacks and a promenade deck, the 
Noma looked very much like a mer- 
chantman at a distance, which per- 
haps accounts for her good luck in 
coming up with the Boche so often. 

About a month after the arrival 
of the Noma in the war zone she 
was able to save a British mystery 
ship, the Dunraven, commanded by 
the illustrious Captain Gordon 
Campbell, Royal Navy. Comman- 
der Leahy’s report of the engage- 
ment gives the circumstances in a 
clear, terse manner: 

“On August 8, 1917 (he states in 
his report), at 11:45 a. m., an SOS 
from an unknown ship was received 
stating ‘Overtaken and _ shelled.’ 
No position was given. At 12:40 
p. m. received SOS from un- 
known ship, latitude 48° oo’ North, 
longitude 7° 37’ West, that they 
were abandoning ship. This ship’s 
course was immediately laid to the 
above position. At 2:55 p. m. 


sighted ship bearing 60° p.s.c. 
Went to general quarters and 
headed for steamer. Steamer 


proved to be British steamer Dun- 
raven. Ship was on fire, stern 
blown off and rudder gone. Head- 
ing about east. At 3:45 p. m. 
sighted periscope dead ahead cross- 
ing our bow from starboard to port. 
Headed for periscope and opened 
fire with small arms. Periscope 
was too close aboard for 3-inch 
guns to bear. Submarine passed 
close aboard on port bow, going at 
considerable speed. This _ ship 


dropped two depth charges (Sperry 
type). Depth charges did not func- 
tion. Circled and continued search 
for submarine and stood by Dun- 
At 4:15 H. M. S. Attack 


raven. 
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Naval escort leaving Brest. Noma in foreground, cruiser San Diego, later sunk by a mine 


off Fire Island, and Kanawha 


and Christopher reached the scene. 
This ship offered assistance and re- 
ceived request from Dunraven to 
send surgeon and medical assist- 
ance. In obedience to request sent 
an assistant surgeon. At 6:30 p. m. 
H. M. S. Attack left the scene and 
proceeded on other duty. At about 
7 p.m. H. M. S. Christopher passed 
a line to the Dunraven to assist 
steering her. Dunraven’s engines 
were turning over and evidently it 
was impossible to stop them. 
H. M. S. Christopher and Dunraven 
proceeded on easterly courses with 
this ship acting as escort. 

“The Dunraven is a British mer- 
chant ship equipped as a decoy ship 
and is commanded by Captain Gor- 
don Campbell, R. N. Frem infor- 
mation submarine was sighted by 
the Dunraven about 9,000 yards 
distant. The Dunraven opened fire 





The inner harbor of Brest from an aeroplane, showing destroyers in foreground tied up abreast 
to mooring buoy 





with a small decoy gun aft, and the 
submarine immediately began shell- 
ing her. The Dunraven was hit in 
her after magazine and a severe ex- 
plosion followed, which also ex- 
ploded the depth charges. The 
stern was completely destroyed, the 
large masked gun put out of posi- 
tion and several men injured. After 
the ship’s maneuvering power was 
disabled the submarine closed in, 
continued shelling and fired a tor- 
pedo at the Dunraven, which hit 
abaft the amidship line. The sub- 
marine was still shelling the Dun- 
raven when this ship reached the 
vicinity. I think that the arrival of 
this ship forced the submarine to 
submerge and saved further damage 
to the personnel of the Dunraven. 
I offered to render any assistance 
and to tow the ship into port if de- 
sired. Captain Campbell did not ac- 
cept offer to tow, but requested 
escort.” 

The British destroyer Chris- 
topher took the Dunraven in tow, 
and a French destroyer which had 
joined formed the escort, while the 
Noma proceeded to port with the 
wounded, one of whom died in the 
American Hospital at Brest. The 
Dunraven was too badly damaged to 
remain afloat, however, and after 
24 hours sank. 

A few weeks later Commander 
Leahy received the following letter 
from Captain Campbell, written in 
the simple, characteristic style of a 
3ritish Naval Officer : 


“e 


Boisdale, Saltash, Cornwall, 
“September 21. 
“My dear Captain: 

“Will you allow me to express to 
your officers and men my thanks for 
the kindness which has been shown 
to the two men you so kindly took 
to Brest. 

“The mother of the man who died 
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Serving a 3-inch gun on one of the American yachts 


has written me how much her son 
appreciated the attention he re- 
ceived from the officers and men of 
your ship and also other ships pres- 
ent, and she herself would like to 
add her thanks. 

“T hope I may have the pleasure 
of working with you again—you 
know the old saying, ‘A friend in 
need is a friend indeed.’ 

“With grateful thanks, believe 
me, 

“Yours sincerely, 

“GORDON CAMPBELL, 

“Captain, Royal Navy.” 


One week after the rescue of the 
Dunraven the Noma had a shell en- 
gagement with a large enemy sub- 
marine. Fire was opened at 6,000 
yards. The submarine returned the 
fire and a brisk battle ensued while 
the Noma closed on the enemy. On 
account of the heavy swell the sea 
often shut out the submarine from 
view and when the range had been 
closed to half a mile the submarine 
submerged and escaped. 

The Noma was caught in a heavy 
southwest gale in the Bay of Biscay 
in November, 1917, while with a 
homeward bound convoy of store- 
ships, and was damaged to such an 
extent as to require ten days for re- 
pairs in the French dockyard at 
Brest. While not suffering to such 
an extent as the Corsair in the De- 
cember gale, the Noma rolled very 
deeply and sprung many leaks. At 
one time during an especially heavy 
roll a large quantity of coal shifted 
in the main bunker, giving the ship 
a dangerous list, and it required the 
strenuous efforts of all hands for 
many hours to restore the yacht to 
a stable condition. 

On November 28, 1917, the 
yachts Noma, Kanawha and Wa- 
kiva drove off two enemy subma- 
rines, either destroying or damaging 
one of them seriously, and saved the 


(Signed ) 


ships of the convoy. One subma- 
rine was bombed by the Noma and 
Wakiva and wreckage appeared on 
the surface of the water. The cap- 
tains of the three yachts were com- 
mended by the Force Commander, 
Admiral Sims, for their prompt ac- 
tion, which undoubtedly saved the 
convoy from serious damage, if not 
destruction. 

The Remlik had the unique expe- 
rience of making contact with a 
“sub” at close quarters near the Isle 
de Sein in a gale. Neither the sub- 
marine nor the yacht could 
maneuver nor could they use guns 
or torpedoes and they simply glared 
at each other until wind and sea 
drifted them apart. 

In April, 1918, the Christobal 
bombed and so badly damaged a 
German submarine that the latter 
was compelled to seek refuge in a 
Spanish port in a damaged condi- 
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tion and was interned. The action 
occurred near the Isle de Yeu in 
comparatively shallow water, and 
the concussion of the depth charges 
laid the Christobal up for three 
weeks’ repairs afterwards. 

In November, 1918, the Harvard 
assisted in the saving of the French 
steamer Texas, which was torpe- 
doed about 4 a. m., five miles north 
of the Isle de Croix. The Tera; 
was the leading ship of the convoy 
and the torpedo probably passed 
under the yacht Wanderer, which 
was abeam of the Texas. The Har- 
vard was near the rear of the con- 
voy and heard nothing. The Te-ras 
showed two red lights upon being 
struck and at the same time the 
Wanderer signaled the Harvard by 
radio, “Leading ship of convoy tor- 
pedoed—Stand by her.” The Har- 
vard hailed the Texas and directed 
the ship to follow her and succeeded 
in beaching the Texas before she 
sank, near the Isle de Groix. The 
Texas was lightened the next day 
and towed to Lorient by French 
tugs, where repairs were accom- 
plished. 

No yacht in the war zone had a 
finer record for work than the Cor- 
sair. Besides participating in many 
convoys along the coast the Corsair 
operated far out to sea in the Bay 
of Biscay both with storeships and 
transports and probably rescued 
more torpedoed crews than any 
other yacht. In June, 1918, the Cor- 
sair took the steamer Californian in 
tow, stern first, after that ship had 
struck a mine, and continued to tow 
until the Californian sunk. In Oc- 
tober, 1918, the Corsair towed the 
disabled steamer Dagfin 300 miles 
into port, the captain of the Corsair, 


Part of the crew of the Harvard at chow 
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Commander Porter, receiving the 
following letter of commendation 
from Admiral Wilson for the ex- 
ploit, which summarizes the circum- 
stances : 


“The Commander, U. S. Naval 
Forces in France, takes pleasure in 
commending the excellent seaman- 
ship and judgment displayed by 
you in the salvage of the Norwegian 
steamer Dagfin, as reported in your 
letter of November 17, 1918. 

“The Dagfin, a vessel of 2,100 
tons, loaded with general supplies 
for the Italian Government, had 
been totally disabled for six days 
with a broken shaft when sighted by 
the Corsair on September 10, in lati- 
tude 45° 3’ North, longitude 8° 03’ 
West. The U. S. S. Corsair under 
your command maintained touch 
with the Dagfin until the heavy 
weather then prevailing had mod- 


_ erated, and towed her into port, a 


distance of 300 miles through the 

submarine zone, arriving at Verdun 

on Sepember 14. 
(Signed) 


The Corsair and the Alcedo were 
the sole escorts of a convoy con- 
sisting of the Henderson, Willibad 
and the ill-fated Antilles, the first 
American transport to be lost. All 
three ships were returning to the 
United States light, after landing 
troops in France. The senior naval 
officer on board the Antilles was 
Commander Daniel T. Ghent, whose 
report of the catastrophe gives a 
clear picture of the unhappy event, 
including the work of the Corsair 
and the Alcedo. 

“The explosion wrecked every- 
thing in the engine room (he states 
in his report), including the ice- 
machine and the dynamo, and al- 
most instantly flooded the compart- 
ment. The engine room was filled 
with ammonia fumes and with the 
high-pressure gases from the tor- 
pedo, and it is believed that every 
one on duty there was either instant- 
ly killed or disabled, excepting one 
oiler. This man happened to be on 
the upper gratings at the time. He 
tried to escape through the engine 
room door, but found it jammed 
and the knob blown off. Unable to 
force the door and finding that he 
was being overcome by the gases 
and ammonia fumes he managed to 
escape through the engine room 
skylight just as the ship was going 
down. Within a few seconds after 
the explosion the water was over 
the crossheads of the main engines, 
which were still turning over slowly. 
Of the twenty-one men on duty in 
the engine and fire rooms, only three 
escaped. Besides the oiler, two 
firemen crawled up through a venti- 
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“WILSON. 
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Not sinking, but merely one of the Brest American yacht patrol at sea 


lator. The fact that the engines 
could not be stopped and the head- 
way checked added to the difficulty 
of abandoning ship. 

“That only four boats out of ten 
succeeded in getting clear was due 
to this and several other reasons 
—the short time the ship stayed 
afloat, which was four and one-half 
minutes by my watch, the rough 
sea, and the heavy list, and the de- 
struction of the boats by the explo- 
sion. When there was no one left 
in sight on the decks, I went aft on 
the saloon deck where several men 
were struggling in the water near 
No. 5 boat and making no attempt 
to swim away from the side of the 
ship. I thought that they might be 
induced to get clear before the suc- 
tion carried them down. By this 
time, however, the ship, which was 
listed over at an angle of 45 degrees, 
started to up end and go down. 
This motion threw me across the 
deck, where I was washed over- 
board. The behavior of the naval 


All of the yachts could roll, and Noma was 
no exception to the rule 


personnel was equal to the best tra- 
ditions of the service. The two for- 
ward gun’s crews, in command of 
Lieutenant Tisdale, remained at 
their gun stations while the ship 
went down, and made no effort to 
leave their stations until ordered to 
save themselves. Radio electrician 
Ausburne went down with the ship 
while at his station in the radio 
room. When the ship was struck, 
Ausburne and McMahon were 
asleep in adjacent bunks opposite 
the radio room. Ausburne, realiz- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, 
told McMahon to get his life pre- 
server on, saying, as he left to take 
his station at the radio key, “Good- 
bye, Mac.”” McMahon later, finding 
the radio room locked and seeing 
the ship was sinking, tried to get 
Ausburne out, but failed. The Cor- 
sair and the Alcedo returned to the 
scene of the accident and circled 
about for two hours rescuing the 
survivors. Too much credit cannot 
be given to the officers and men of 
the Corsair and Alcedo for their 
rescue work and for their whole- 
heartedness and generosity in suc- 
coring the needs of the survivors. 
The work of the medical officers at- 
tached to these yachts was worthy 
of highest praise.” 

The yachts Corsair, Alcedo and 
Wakiva, reinforced by four de- 
stroyers, formed the escort for the 
convoy in which the transport Fin- 
land, returning to the United States, 
was torpedoed. But the Finland re- 
mained afloat. The submarine was 
prevented from making a second at- 
tack and the torpedoed vessel was 
safely escorted back to Brest by the 
Corsair and one destroyer. 

The yachts Wanderer, Corona, 
Sultana and Rambler, and the small 
torpedo boats Stewart, Whipple and 
Truxton, which operated with the 
yachts on the coastal convoys, were 
present in Quiberon Bay when the 
American ship Florence H. Lucken- 
bach, loaded with ammunition, 
caught fire and sank. The accident 
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Gar, Jr., Il, which recently completed a record-breaking run from Miami, Fla., to New York, her actual 
running time being 47 hours and 15 minutes for the 1,250 miles 


occurred about I1 p. m., when with- 
out previous warning the Florence 
H., burst into brilliant flames. The 
fire continued to rage for about 10 
minutes, when the ship split open 
amidships and sank. A few minutes 
after the fire broke out the sea was 
covered with a mass of burning ma- 
terial and every second powder 
cases were exploding, shooting 
flames high into the air. Into the 
mass of burning powder the small 
torpedo boats shoved their way, fol- 
lowed, into the space thus cleared, 
by their lifeboats, and by those of 
the yachts. Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed upon the conduct 
of these men, out in small boats 
working their way through the blaz- 
ing masses of ammunition cases, to 
rescue the surviving members of the 
Luckenbach’s crew, 32 of whom 
were saved. 

Though less spectacular than this 
last incident, no work, however, of 
the yachts during the war more ex- 
emplified the resources of their per- 
sonnel than the salvaging of the dis- 
abled steamer Westward Ho in 
August, 1918. The Westward Ho 
was struck by a torpedo 300 miles 
from land while under the convoy 
of the French light cruiser Dupetit 
Thouars, which was torpedoed her- 
self and sunk at 6:40 p. m., August 
7th. At 6:40 the following morn- 
ing the Westward Ho was also tor- 
pedoed, but remained afloat. De- 
stroyers rescued the surviving crews 
of both ships, but had to abandon 
the Westward Ho in order to meet 
an incoming convoy loaded with 
American troops for France, a mis- 
sion which brooked of no delay. In 
the meantime the yachts Noma and 
May and the French sloop Cassi- 
ope had intercepted the SOS of the 
Westward Ho and had proceeded 
to the spot, finding the ship still 
afloat. Attempts to tow failed and 
a volunteer crew from the Noma 
went aboard the Westward Ho. 
None of the crew had had any ex- 


perience with oil-burning boilers or 
turbine engines, as the Noma was 
a coal burner. Despite this fact 
they raised steam, cleared the water 
from one of the holds, started the 
main engines, and as the trim of the 
ship made her unmanageable in go- 
ing ahead, backed the Westward Ho 
300 miles into port with the yachts 
May and Noma assisting with lines. 
The Westward Ho arrived in Brest 
two days before the surviving mem- 
bers of her crew, who had been 
rescued by the westward bound de- 
stroyers, reached port. 

It is impossible to describe the 
experiences of all the yachts on the 
French coast during the years 1917- 
18, but I think that those which I 
have cited give a more or less clear 
idea of the character of work these 
former pleasure vessels performed. 

The yachts engaged in their daily 
tasks in all kinds of weather did not 
avoid mishaps. The Guinevere 
grounded in a fog and was lost; the 
Wakiva was rammed in a fog by 
one of the merchant ships of her 
convoy and sank with a loss of sev- 
eral lives, and the Alcedo was tor- 
pedoed. On November 4, 1917, at 
night, she was hit by a torpedo off 
Pen March Point, practically mak- 
ing kindling wood of the yacht, 
which sank in two minutes. The 
captain, from the port wing of the 
bridge, saw the white wake of the 
torpedo at a distance of only two 
hundred yards. The distance and 
time were too short to avoid de- 
struction, the torpedo striking the 
ship’s side just forward of the port 
chain plates. Cap‘ain Conn gives a 


vivid picture of the catastrophe in 


his official war diary: 

“IT was thrown down and dazed 
for a few seconds by falling wreck- 
age and torrents of water. On re- 
gaining my feet I sounded the sub- 
marine alarm on the siren to call all 
hands, if they had not heard the 
general alarm gong, and to direct 

(Continued on page 299) 


‘ very fresh. 


A Long Cruise in a 
Little Boat 


Another long ocean cruise in a 
small boat is to be undertaken this 
summer by Alfred R. Loomis, who 
in the 28-foot Hippocampus, has 
started from New York for San 
Francisco by: way of the Panama 
Canal. The voyage will be made 
by easy stages down the coast. 

The boat is equipped with a I0 
H. P. Palmer motor. Mr. Loomis 
has done a lot of blue water cruis- 
ing and is a good sailorman. We 
wish him all kinds of luck in his 
long voyage of over 5,000 miles. 

In speaking of the trip, Motor 
Boating, in whose interest the trip 
is made, says, with fine disregard 
of sporting ethics, “With Mr. 
Loomis’ knowledge of marine en- 
gines and such a faithful power 
plant as.the one he has chosen, we 
are sure that we can promise. read- 
ers that the trip will not work itself 
into merely a windjammer’s chow- 
der-party.” 


Ajax, a Fast Ferry Launch 


The Ajax, a most unusual pic- 


ture of which ‘we _ reproduce 
here, is a fast ferry launch used on 
San Francisco Bay, where, as the 
picture shows, quite a sea can be 
kicked up, as the winds are usually 
This boat is in service 
constantly, making long runs every 
day in the year. 

The Ajax is 40 feet long, 7 feet 6 
inches beam, and she was designed 
and built by George W. Kneass, of 
San Francisco. The hull weighs 
4,700 lbs. and is powered with a 6- 
cylinder, 200 H.P., Hall-Scott ma- 
rine engine, weighing only 1,300 Ibs. 
The captain advises this boat now 
does the eight-mile run from San 
Francisco to Alameda in_ three 
minutes’ shorter time than she did 
formerly with an 8-cylinder motor 
weighing 2,400 Ibs. More important 
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Ajax II, a 40-footer, to whom the heavy seas of San Francisco Bay have no terrors. She does 25 miles 


still, the 6-cylinder engine at full 
speed consumes only seventeen gal- 
lons of gasoline an hour, and its 
light weight makes the boat better 
in the heavy seas which are often 
the rule between Alameda and San 
Francisco. 

An unusual feature on the boat 
is the pilot house, which is amid- 
ships and just abaft the engine, 
which is located under a low trunk 
just forward of amidships. There 
is a glass after cabin followed by 
a good sized cockpit. 

Although the Ajax makes 25 
miles per hour, when driven, there 
is practically no vibration owing to 
the fact that the Hall-Scott is a 
mechanically balanced motor. The 
owner of the Ajax states that the 
boat averages 1,000 miles a month, 
much of the time the conditions be- 
ing such as are shown in the 
picture. 








an hour and will make it through going such as shown here 


American Motor Launch 
for the King of Spain 


HE Consolidated Shipbuilding 

Corporation recently deliv- 
ered to a Ward line steamer a 
specially constructed 40-foot de 
luxe fast ferry launch consigned 
to his Majesty, Don Alfonso XIII, 
King of Spain, under rather unusual 
conditions. For this boat was pre- 
sented to the King, as a token of 
merit and esteem, by General Mario 
G. Menocal, while President of the 
Republic of Cuba, who, by the way, 
is a keen yachtsman and who has 
been a loyal reader of YACHTING 
for some years. 

The boat measures 40 feet over 
all and is of the fast day cruiser 
type developed by this company at 
Morris Heights, New York City. 

With the exception of the frames, 
the entire boat is built of the finest 





selected mahogany, _ beautifully 
matched and exquisitely finished. A 
sedan cabin forward is luxuriously 
decorated, the hangings and carpet 
blending harmoniously with the 
green leather upholstery. Steering 
wheel and engine controls are le- 
cated in this cabin, a duplicate set be- 
ing installed in a spacious cockpit 
aft. From either of these positions 
the boat can be controlled. She is 
powered with an 8-cylinder 200 H. 
P. Speedway gasoline engine which 
is capable of driving the boat at a 
sustained speed of 30 miles per hour. 

A brass plate mounted on the 
boat bears the following inscription : 
To His Sovereign Majesty King 

Alfonso XIII, 
In testimony of cordial friendship 
and sincere admiration. 
Mario G. MENOCAL, 

President of the Republic of 


Cuba, 1921. 
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A 40-foot fast ferry launch presented by the President of the Republic of Cuba to Alfonso XIII, King 
of Spain. She was designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 
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The new 6-meter boats of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. which will go to England this month to meet 
a team of four British boats. No. 2 is Montauk, No. 3 (in foreground) Grebe, and No. 4 Sheila 


The 


Six-Meter Boats Meet for the First 
Time 

FEATURE of the June rac- 

A ing on Long Island Sound 

that will be watched with much in- 


Month in Yachting 


terest will be the performance of 
the four 6-meter boats which will 
go abroad in July to meet a team of 
four British 6-meter boats on the 
Solent in August. These four boats 





Grebe, one of the Cardner-designed 6-meter yachts being launched. She is 
an unusually fine looking boat with full body and moderate ends 


are already in the water and met 
for the first time on May 21 off the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club. 

As has been told before, two of 
these boats are from designs by 
Wm. Gardner. These are the 
Grebe, built for John L. Salton- 
stall, E. Townsend Irwin and R. 
deB. Boardman, and the Montauk, 
owned by W. A. W. Stewart and 
Winthrop Aldrich. The other two 
are from designs by W. Starling 
Burgess. They are the Genie, 
owned by Frank C. Paine, and the 
Sheila, owned by Paul H. Ham- 
mond and built by Herreshoff. Of 
the four boats, the two by Gardner 
are much less radical in design, 
looking very much like our regular 
Universal Rule racing boats, with 
moderate ends. The Grebe is a 
keel boat, while the Montauk is a 
combination keel and centerboard. 
The Burgess boats have short ends 
and low freeboard and are different 
from what we are used to seeing in 
our Universal Rule craft. 

In the first two races the Grebe 
showed the way home in_ both 
events, the Montauk getting second 
in one of them and the Genie second 
in another. The Sheila is said to 
be designed particularly for Solent 
conditions, where strong breezes are 
the rule, and she is supposed to be 
at her best in such conditions. 
What she will do in a sea with her 
short ends remains to be seen. 
Both of the races already sailed 
were in light to moderate winds, 
which held fairly true. 

It is to be regretted that more 
boats were not built for this event 
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in order that the fastest could be 
picked to go across. In this respect 
the British yachtsmen will have a 
decided advantage in that they have 
puilt a dozen or more boats for the 
event to pick from. We are alsu 
building for the first time under the 
British Rule, and with-only four 
boats it is a case of hit or miss, and 
there is no chance to remedy mat- 
ters if any of them should not prove 
fast. As the match with the Eng- 
lish is a team race, this may have 
considerable bearing on the out- 
come. 

The photographs we have been 
able to procure give a very good 
idea of the little yachts. 


The Racing Season Opens 


The racing season on the At- 
lantic Coast was formally opened 
in most yachting centers on May 
30, when the first scheduled races 
were sailed.. Both at Marblehead 
and on Long Island Sound an un- 
usual number of events have been 
scheduled and many classes will be 
seen at the starting line that have 
not been out during the last few 
years. 

On Long Island Sound the 50- 
footers will again be in evidence 
and will be the largest regular class 
racing. At least six of these boats 
are expected to be in commission 
this year. 

Another class that will be in com- 
mission is the Larchmont “O” class 
with at least two boats in commis- 
sion. This is the class which came 
out in 1917, the year we entered the 
war, and which has not done much 
racing since, due to the abolition 
a. schedules during ’17 and 
18. 

In the “P” class the fleet on Long 
Island Sound has been increased 
by the coming of the Hayseed IV 
from Marblehead, as she has been 
purchased by T. S. Clark and G. 
W. Ford. The Wianno has also 
changed hands and will probably be 
raced in the class by her new owner, 
H. B. Downe, while the Azor, now 
owned by C. A. Marsland, has re- 
cently been brought to the Sound 
and rates in this class, though built 
as a cruising boat. 

All in all, the season promises to 
be an unusually good one as far as 
the number of classes and the num- 
ber of yachts that will be out. 


The Manhasset Bay Cup Races 


An important event scheduled 
for June on Long Island Sound is 
the series of races for the Manhas- 
set Bay Challenge Cup, which will 
be sailed on June 27, 28 and 20, off 
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Lanka, one of the older British 6-meter boats, built under their former International 









Rule 


the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
Both the Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Marblehead and the Boston Yacht 
Club have challenged for this cup, 
and the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
has also entered and wiil be repre- 
sented by the Hayseed IV, the prop- 
erty of T. S. Clark and G. W. Ford. 
The Boston Yacht Club will un- 





Grebe on the ways, showing underbody 


doubtedly send the Wasaka II, 
owned by J. J. Martin, and the 
Hayseed V, owned by H. L. Bow- 
den, will in all probability represent 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, while 
the defender will be “Ad” Han- 
non’s Nahma, which won the cup in 
the last two races sailed for this 
trophy. 

With four boats entered the race 
ought to be one of the best sailed 
and most-closely contested of any 
scheduled for the season, and will be 
worth going a long ways to see. 


Chicago Yacht Club Racing Schedule 


The following is the full racing 
schedule of the Chicago Y. C.: 
Saturday, May 21—Club Course Races. 
Saturday, May 28—Club Course Races. 
Monday, May 30—Club Course Races. 
Saturday, June 4—Club Course Races. 
Saturday, June 11—Club Course Races. 
Saturday, June 18—Annual Michigan 

City Race, Col. Y. C. 
Sunday, June 19—Stratford Hotel Cup 
Race, Michigan City to Chicago. 
Saturday, June 25—Club Course Races. 
Saturday, July 2—Chicago-Milwaukee 
Race, C. Y. C. and J. P. Y. C. 
Monday, July 4—L. M. Y. A. Annual 
Regatta at Milwaukee, S. S. Y. C. 
Saturday, July 9—Club Course Races. 
Saturday, July 16—Club Course Races; 
Chicago-Saugatuck Race, C. Y. C. 
= 5. ©. =. 
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Schooner Mayflower, built for the International Fisherman's Cup Race, on her trial trip, with 
most of the citizens of Boston aboard 


Saturday, July 23—Chicago-Mackinac 
Island Race. 

Thursday, July 28—Mackinac Island Re- 
gate; C. ¥.. C. 

Saturday, July 30—Club Course Races. 

Saturday, August 6—Club Course Races. 

Saturday, August 13—Club Course Races. 

Thursday, August 18—Lipton Cup Race, 
Ciné R; 

Friday, August 19—Lipton Cup Race, 
(ee “h. 

Saturday, August 20—Lipton Cup Race, 
Class “R.” 

Saturday, August 20—Lipton Dinner. 

Sunday, August 21—Venetian Night. 

Saturday, August 27—Waukegan Race. 

Saturday, September 3—Jackson Park- 
Michigan City Race, J. P. Y. C. 

Monday, September 5—Nutting Cup 
Race, “R” Class Sloops. 

Saturday, September 10—Club Course 
Races. 

Saturday, September 17—Annual Autumn 
Regatta. 

Saturday, September 24—Club Course 
Races. 

Saturday, October 1—Club Course Races. 

Saturday, October 8—Club Course Races. 

Saturday, October 15—Club Course 
Races. 

A cruising power boat race from Chi- 
cago to Mackinac Island is scheduled for 
Saturday, July 23. 

Yachtsmen’s dinner at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Wednesday, July 27. 
Power boat race at Mackinac Island, 
Wednesday, July 27. 

Yachtsmen’s ball at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Thursday, July 28. 


Gravesend Bay Racing Schedule 

May 30, regatta; June 4, Atlantic Y. C.; 
11, Marine and Field Club; 18, Graves- 
end Bay Y. C.; 25, Crescent A. C. July 
4, open; 9, Atlantic Y. C.; 30, Crescent 
A. C. August 6, Pilgrim Y. C.; 13, 
Gravesend Bay Y. C.; 20, Bensonhurst 
Y. C.; 20-27, Atlantic Race Week. Sep- 
tember 3, Marine and Field Club; 5, At- 
lantic Y. C.; 20, Atlantic Y. C. 


Schooner Mayflower Off 


for the Banks 


HE schooner Mayflower, built 

to defend the International 

Fishermen’s Cup, won last fall by 

the schooner Esperanto, left Boston 

on her first trip to the fishing banks. 
April 28th. 

The work of fitting out and get- 
ting all the gear aboard was rushed 
so that the vessel was able to get 
away two days ahead of the limit 


The crew of the 6-meter yacht Crebe. 
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set by the committee in charge of 
the races, who decided that the boat 
to be eligible to compete next falf 
would have to be ready to leave for 
the season’s fishing by the last day 
of April. 

All the vessels in the harbor gave 
Mayflower a parting salute as she 
was towed out from T wharf by a 
tug. The breeze was light from the 
eastward so the tug towed the new 
schooner as far as Gloucester, where 
the invited guests aboard of her 
were put ashore. 

Off Gloucester harbor the ./ay- 
flower was joined by the new 
schooner L. A. Dunton, Capt. 
Felix Hogan, in command, and the 
two vessels began a try-out race 
over the 240-mile stretch from 
Thatcher’s Island to Shelburne, 
N.S., Capt. J. Henry Larkin, of the 
Mayflower, having previously ac- 
cepted Capt. Hogan’s challenge for 
a race to the banks. 

The wind had freshened to a good 
sailing breeze and the two _fish- 
ing schooners, with their sails re- 
flecting the light of the late after- 
noon sun, were a fine sight as they 
stretched away to the eastward. 

Mayflower drew rapidly away 
from her rival and in a half hour's 
time was well in the lead and look- 
ing up close to the wind. The last 
seen of the racers by those on the 
tug indicated that the Mayflower 
was over a half mile ahead of the 
other schooner. The Mayflower was 
to stop at Shelburne and Canso, 
N.S., and then head for the fishing 
banks off the Magdalen Islands. 

The party making the trip from 
soston to Gloucester on the May- 


Left to right, J. L. Saltonstall, R. deB. 


Boardman, E. T. Irwin 
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flower included a number of well 
known yachtsmen. Among these 
were: C. H. W. Foster, Fred L. 
Pigeon, Roy W. Pigeon, W. Star- 
ling Burgess, her designer, Norman 
L.. Skene, Benjamin C. Tower, 
Thornton K. Lothrop, Thomas F. 
McManus, well known designer of 
fishing vessels, Robert E. Stone, and 
others. 

The. first trial trip of the new 
schooner was held on the Sunday 
preceding her departure from 
Boston. On this initial trip under 
canvas the vessel gave a good ac- 
count of herself and sailed out 
around the Boston lightship. 


Canadian-American Inter- 
national Cup Defenders 


HE four new “B” class 

yachts, which have been built 
this last winter for members of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club to 
compete in the trial races to select 
the two defenders for the Royal 
St. Lawrence Challenge Cup, for 
international competition in this 
class of the Inland Lake Yachting 
Association, have now been com- 
pleted and launched and are being 
tuned up on Lake St. Louis. 

The actual trial races will be held 
on Lake St. Louis, July 14th, 15th 
and 16th, and to judge from the 
interest being shown by the people 
of Montreal and by the keen rivalry 
between the various crews, should 
provide most interesting racing. 

The four new yachts have been 
designed by G. H. Duggan, the well- 
known Canadian yachtsman and de- 
signer, and as there are many dif- 
ferences in the design of each and 
as, in addition to the four new 
boats, there will be the first and 
second boats of last year’s fleet sail- 
ing in the trial races, it will be a 
difficult matter for the R. St. L. Y. 
C. selection committee to choose the 
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Oneto, one of the new “B” class yachts built by a syndicate in the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C. for the defense of the International Challenge Cup 


two boats to meet the American 
challengers in July. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club was formally opened for the 
season recently by Commodore W. 
D. Birchall. As the club now has 
two club houses, adjoining each 
other, at Dorval on Lake St. Louis 
and a membership of well over 500, 
the officers are looking forward to 
one of the most successful sailing 
seasons in the history of Lake St. 
Louis, especially as the interest of 
the Canadian people in the sport ap- 
pears to be thoroughly roused by 
the forthcoming international race. 

While the Canadian Club has 
built four new boats, the White 
Bear Yacht Club has built only one; 
but in addition to this new one, they 
have two which were built last year 
and the remainder of a good sized 
“B” class fleet from which to 
choose the challengers. 

The new boat (as were the two 
built last year) is designed and 
built by John Johnson, a noted 
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The new home of the Indian Harbor Y. C. at Greenwich, Conn., which was opened in May 


White Bear Lake designer and 
builder, whose “B” class boats have 
been very successful in the Inland 
Lakes district for many years. She 
is slightly narrower than the other 
Johnson boats, but appears to have 
very good lines. “Jack” Ordway, 
one of the most prominent of the 
White Bear Club’s sailors, will have 
the tiller on one of the challengers, 
while the skipper of the other will 
be decided on later. 


Indian Harbor Racing 
Schedule 


N Decoration Day, the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club formally 
opened its new club house and 
went into commission for the sea- 


son of 1921. It must be a matter 
of gratification to the members of 
this club to have one of the finest 
club houses in the country, ideally 
situated on the site of the old club 
house at Greenwich. This house is 
modern in every respect, and com- 
bines all of the comforts appre- 
ciated by yachtsmen. 

The two one-design classes of 
the club, namely the Arrow and In- 
dian Harbor one-designs, will hold 
regular races for the club cham- 
pionship over the club courses. 
These races take place every Satur- 
day and Sunday during the season, 
and also on holidays. Their sched- 
ule this year will, however, em- 
brace quite a number of outside 
races as follows: 

Saturday, June 25 — Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 

Saturday, July 16 to 23—Larch- 
mont Race Week. 

Saturday, August 6—Stamford 
Yacht Club. 

September 3—Seawanhaka-Cor- 
inthian. 
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Launching of the new auxiliary schooner Guinevere, owned by Edgar Palmer. She is powered with two 300-H.P. Winton-Diesel engines 
and has a contract speed under power of 12!/2 knots 
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Launching .of the Guinevere 


HE Guinevere, which was 

launched at Neponset on April 
21, is one of the largest and hand- 
somest yachts ever built in New 
England. She is a three masted 
auxiliary schooner, designed by A. 
Loring Swasey. She is 195 feet in 
length overall and 156 feet on the 
water, has 33 feet beam and 16 feet 
draft. 

The. power plant consists of two 
300 H.P. Winton-Diesel engines 
with electric drive. Each engine is 
connected with a Westinghouse 
electric generator and power from 
these generators is transmitted to 
a 550 H.P. motor directly con- 
nected with the propeller shaft. 
There are also two 25 H.P. Win- 
ton-Diesel engines for auxiliary 
purposes such as electric lighting, 
windlass, etc. 

The big vessel, with her bows 
draped in the Princeton colors, 
started down the launching ways 
at 11 A. M. Mrs. Palmer, wife of 
the owner, assisted her little daugh- 
ter in breaking the bottle of cham- 
pagne against the massive bow. 

Edgar Palmer, the owner of 
Guinevere, is a member of the New 
York Yacht Club. He is a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and 
was donor of the’Palmer Stadium 
at Princeton. 

A novel feature of Guinevere is 
the figurehead, which is to be placed 
at the bow just beneath the bow- 
sprit. Instead of the female figure 
or carved goddess so popular on 
old time sailing ships the new 
yacht will have as her mascot the 
figure of a Royal Bengal tiger, the 
well known symbol of Princeton. 

Guinevere was built to replace 
the 3-masted steel auxiliary 


schooner of the same name that 





was wrecked in the spring of 1918 
while in naval service off the 
French coast. The new yacht is of 
the same general type as her pre- 
decessor and represents the last 
word in design and construction. 
An interesting feature of the me- 
chanical equipment is a Sperry 
gyroscopic stabilizer. The boat is 
also fitted with a Sperry electric 
compass. All the cooking and heat- 
ing will be done by electricity, the 
electric ranges being of the most 
modern type yet devised. 

A description of Guinevere’s in- 
terior arrangements should prove 
of interest to yachtsmen. Below 
decks, aft, is the lazarette and just 
forward of a bulkhead there is a 
chart room on the port side. To 
starboard of a passageway leading 
forward to the main cabin there are 
four guests’ staterooms and a bath- 
room. Just forward of these rooms 
but abaft the main saloon, is the 
library. 

On the port side is a lavatory, 
toilet, guests’ room, and two large 
staterooms for the owner with a 
connecting lavatory and bathroom. 
The main saloon and dining room 
extends across the entire width of 
the vessel amidships. 

Forward of this is the engine 
room, with a passageway on either 
side. On the port side, opening off 
the passageway, are six officers” 
staterooms. To starboard are four 
officers’ staterooms and a large ice 
chest. There are two galleys, one 
for the owner and one for the of- 
ficers and crew. The forecastle for 
the crew is forward. 

There are two small steel deck- 
houses finished with teak outside. 
Numerous skylights and hatches, as 
well as good sized ports, supply 





light and ventilation. All the quar- 
ters aft, with the exception of the 
library, are finished in American 
walnut with white trim, while the 
library is in Circassian walnut. 

The masts for Guinevere are 
splendid specimens of Oregon fir 
and were shipped to Neponset from 
the Pacific coast, two long flat cars 
being required for each stick. Two 
of the spars are 100 feet in length, 
the foremast being slightly shorter. 
The topmasts are about 4o feet 
long. 

The Guinevere’s navigating 
equipment is so complete and un- 
usual, containing as it does many 
new devices recently gotten out by 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
that a description of it should be 
given. 

In addition to the stabilizer men- 
tioned above for reducing rolling 
when the ship is under power, there 
is a special gyro compass equip- 
ment that is very complete. 

Mr. Palmer thinks so much of 
the gyro compass that he has had 
built a special recess just off the 
main saloon where the control panel 
and machines will be mounted. 
From the master compass the true 
north heading will be transmitted 
to six positions as follows: 

Owner’s stateroom—here a re- 
peater will be placed, with universal 
mounting, upon dresser so that it 
may be observed either from the 
owner’s bed or desk. One repeater 
mounted in pelorus stand on either 
wing of the bridge where they may 
be used by the helmsman for steer- 
ing or by the navigator for taking 
bearings. Alongside the standard 
compass, at after steering position. 
As part of the dead reckoning 

(Continued on page 299) 
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Lumbering square-riggers such as the Hermes were easy prey for the submarines at any time, and 


especially so in light weather 
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Before the Mast in War Time 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


An Eight Months’ Cruise in a Wind-Jammer Through the Submarine Zones—Part VIII 


FTER about a week of this 

drifting around in the Horse 
Latitudes, or toward the latter part 
of August, we of the port watch 
were roused out one night during 
our watch below to shorten sail. 
This struck us as strange, for there 
was practically no wind and the 
bark was nearly becalmed, though 
there was a long oily swell in 
which we rolled badly. We turned 
out, grumbling and damning the 
second mate and the other watch 
for not being able to do their own 
work in this kind of weather. 

We found the Old Man on deck, 
pacing up and down the weather 
alleyway, and also the mate, who 
had turned out when his watch was 
called. The second mate’s gang 
was up furling royals while the 
to'gal’nts’ls had been clewed up 
and were hanging on the yards. 

“Haul up main and _ fore 
courses,” sang out Mr. Elder, as 
soon as we appeared. “Man bunt- 
lin’s and leechlin’s. Lively, there, 
before it hits us.” 

We saw nothing to hurry about 
except that the sky was overcast 
and there was an oppressive feel- 
ing in the air, while the heavy 
swell, which almost rolled us - off 
our feet as we tailed on to the bunt- 
lines, told of wind somewhere. We 


also knew the Old Man would not 
have been up and that the courses 
would not have been taken off un- 
less something unusual was antic- 
ipated. We took our time with the 
work, however, while the mate 
fretted around us, admonishing us 
to “show a little life.” 

When the sails were hanging on 
the yards the mate bawled, “Lay 
out on the main yard and furl her. 
And be sure you get her down 
hard and gaskets hauled taut.” 
And then aloft, “Lay down to 
to’gallant yard when you're through 
with the royals and roll ’em up 
tight.” 

It was a dark night and very 
black overhead, so that we had to 
feel our way out on the yard, but 


we got the main course furled 
easily, for there was no wind 


Then we came down and laid aloft 
on the fore yard. We had just 
gotten the sail rolled up on the yard 
when a puff of cold air struck our 
faces and lifted out the lower top- 
sail over our heads, then died away 
again. From below the mate’s 
voice came up to us, “Look alive 
on the fore vard and get those 
gaskets passed in a hurry—it’s com- 
ing down cn us fast.” 
Instinctively I looked up _ to 
windward and there on the water’s 





surface, beneath a jet black sky, 
was a line of white stretching out 
until it was lost in the murk on 
either side. I also caught the 
sound of broken water lashed by 
a wicked wind and knew the white 
line was coming down on us fast. 
We all sensed it at once and started 
to pass the gaskets in feverish 
haste. On the weather yard arm 
we had ours about half passed 
when with a roar the blast struck 
us about abeam, and with our 
bodies flattened down across the 
yard and our arms hooked under 
it we tried to keep the made up but 
not secured canvas in place until 
the fury of the first wicked puff 
should pass. On the lee yard arm 
they were not as fortunate, as they 
were working up against the wind, 
and the first I knew the whole bunt 
of the sail had blown loose and was 
bellying up over our heads threat- 
ening to knock us off the yard. 
From below we heard the Old 
Man’s order, “Put your helm up 
and keep her off before it,” while 
the Hermes lay over under both 
topsails and main and mizzen top- 
mast staysails until it seemed as if 
our yard arm must be in the water 
and everything around us was slat- 
tine and banging at a great rate. 
We could do no more than hang 
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on and keep our footing on the 
yard until the bark paid off. She 
seemed to hang as she was for an 
age while more rapid orders to the 
gang on deck, who had come down 
from the upper yards, could be 
heard. Then, finally, when the 
spanker was slacked off, she slowly 
righted and tore off to leeward be- 
fore it with the wind flattening us 
against the yard. The big sail was 
out ahead of us now 
and with Jensen, who 
was next me, muzzling 
it a foot at a time with 
his powerful arms as I 
passed the gasket 
around and around as 
we worked in towards 
the slings, we frapped. 
it after a fashion and 
finally got a turn with 
the bunt gasket. Then 
we crossed over to the 
other yard arm to give 
Hansen and Allen a 
hand, as they were 
having trouble, not 
having had as much 
sail made up when it 
struck as we had. We 
finally got the stiff 
canvas jammed down 
on the yard and 
secured after a fashion 
and felt our way down 
to the deck. 

Here we found the 
gear in a mess where 
it had washed down to 
leeward (and some of 
it overboard) when we 
were hove down. The 
other watch was trying 
to get the spanker off 
her, and leaving them 
to that job the mate set 
us to tieing up the stay- 
sails and outer jib, 
which was still set. 

All this time it was blowing great 
guns from the northeast and we 
were driving off before it in a 
smother of foam and_ spindrift, 
picked up by the wind and driven 
horizontally over the sea and ship. 
As yet the sea had not had a chance 
to make up and we knew the Old 
Man would heave her to just as 
soon as he could get the canvas off 
her and before the sea got too bad, 
as we were running off our course 
and losing many miles we'd 
worked hard to gain. 

But first the upper topsails had 
to come in and the gear to be 
straightened out. The mate set us 
to the topsails first, as the gear was 
straining aloft, and we expected 
every minute to see one of them go 
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as they were both old sails we had 
bent for good weather. With two 
men from the other watch to help 
us we climbed aloft again on the 
main, after we’d clewed up the sail, 
and with three on each yard arm 
we had all we wanted. Time and 
again the sail would be torn from 
our hands after we had it nearly 
rolled up and go bellying up over 
our heads while we hung on to the 





Hansen at the wheel 


jackstay with one hand and beat 
it down with the other. We did 
not dare trust to gripping the can- 
vas with both hands to roll it up, 
but muzzled it as best we could and 
passed the gaskets as we went 
along. It was a good half hour’s 
icb and we were tired before it was 
finished. 

We rather looked for the wind 
to moderate a bit after its first fury 
had passed, but it didn’t. We were 
next sent to the fore upper topsail, 
but had no sooner slacked away 
on the halyards and lowered the 
yard than the sail began to whip 
and slat and before we could get 
the buntlines taut there was a 
sharp crack aloft and the sail split 
from head to foot. The mate 
started to bawl us out for not com- 
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ing up on the buntlines as the yard 
was lowered, but no one heard him 
in the rattle overhead as the sail 
was blown to shreds and the bolt 
rope stripped nearly clean of can- 
vas. So little was left that four . 
us had no trouble in tieing up what 
there was of it. 

All this work had taken some 
two hours and eight bells had come 
and gone, so that it was now our 
watch. As the sea was 
beginning to make up 
the Old Man was arxi- 
ous to heave her to and 
as soon as we had the 
gear in shape he went 
to the wheel himself 


—, 


and when the mate 
bawled aft that every- 
thing was clear for 


running he jumped to 
the spokes with the 
helmsman and _ putting 
the wheel hard down 
let her come up slowly 
on the starboard tack, 
as we took in on lee 
braces and the two 
mates slacked off the 
weather ones, until she 
headed about seven 
points off the wind, 
where he steadied her 
and we set up hard on 
braces and belayed. 

Once facing the 
wind we really felt for 
the first time the real 
weight of it and the 
Hermes lay down to it, 
though she was only 
under lower topsails, 
jib and mizzen staysail. 
As she came up she 
butted into two or three 
seas that. broke over 
her weather bow and 
swept over the deck- 
load, but once steadied she sagged 
off to leeward slowly and, except 
occasionally, took no solid water on 
deck. 

At four bells I went to the wheel, 
but hove to as she was, I had little 
to do except to see that she didn’t 
fall off. I heard the Old Man say 
that the bottom had dropped out of 
the glass and that from the way the 
wind acted he believed we were in 
for a West India hurricane. It had 
already hauled a point to the east- 
ward and the center was probably 
S. or S.W. of us, so on the star- 
board tack we would be heading 
away from it, and while we were 
not making any headway our lec- 
way was not as great as the rate at 
which the storm was moving. 

(Continued on page 302) 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan 
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of 44-foot cruising schooner designed by C. D. Mower 


A 44-Foot Waterline Auxiliary Schooner 


NE of the new small schooners 

that will make her appearance 

this year is the Wanderer IX, which 

is at present under construction for 

Harvey J. Flint of Providence, R. 

I., from designs of Chas. D. Mower, 
N. A. 

In designing this 
Mower has _fol- 
lowed in the under- 
body the fisherman 
type, which has be- 
come so popular for 
cruising boats, but i 
has given her 
slightly longer ends 
both to improve her 


yacht Mr. 


appearance and to on 


give additional deck oP 
space. : fa 
A study of her / > 
body plan shows 
unusually good sec- 
tions with plenty of 
buoyancy forward 


WM 
ever seen. (\jijj Mower has given 
the yacht a fliss sh deck with a small’ 
steering cocktfit aft and a small 
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and aft. The sheer 





is pleasing and the - 


boat should be un- 

usually good in a sea, and at the 
same time fast. She is one of the 
best examples of a combination of 
yacht and fisherman that we have 


house forward of it over the engine 
room and companionway. The ac- 
commodation plan is 
worked out and shows an owner’s 
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carefully, 


double stateroom aft with a main 
cabin Io feet 6 inches long, and a 
roomy galley 4 feet 6 inches in fore 
and aft measurement. 

The engine finally decided upon 
is a 4-cylinder 20 H.P. Knox fitted 
with a Thompson feathering pro- 
peller. This is located between the 
companionway and the passage 
from the stateroom to the main 
cabin and is bulkheaded off from 
the living quarters. 

The sail plan shows a pole-masted 
rig, well proportioned, and of mod- 
erate area, consisting of a total of 
. 1,822 square feet. 
The yacht steers 
with a tiller, a point 
which the owner 1n- 
sisted upon. 

Mr. Flint is v.ell 
known on Narra- 
gansett Bay and on 
Long Island Sound. 
On the former 
waters he has raced 
consistently for a 
number of years, 
mostly in small boats. He has 
owned a long string of Wanderers, 
of which this yacht is the latest. 

The yacht is being built at Prov- 








Deck plan of 44-foot cruising schooner 
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Lines and station sections of Mower-designed schooner 


idence, R. I., and it is expected that 
she will be in commission in July. 
Her general dimensions are: length 
overall, 63 feet, 5 inches; length 
waterline, 44 feet; beam extreme, 
15 feet, 3 inches; draft extreme, 
8 feet. 


A 40-Foot Seagoing Motor 
Boat 


An interesting type of raised 
deck auxiliary motor boat was de- 
signed last winter by Ralph E. 
Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., for 
George B. Summer, of Everett, 
Wash. 

Seaworthiness and safety were 
the prime considerations. Special 
attention was taken to make a de- 
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sign that will steer well in a follow- 
ing sea. A good deal of drag has 
been given to the keel and there is 
sufficient draught to enable her to 
hang on when the sails are used. 
The construction is heavy and she 
will carry sufficient inside ballast. 
A knockabout rig will steady her 
and add to her speed when off the 
wind. 

The engine room is well venti- 
lated by a trunk which gives full 
head-room. The power plant is a 
4-cylinder 4-cycle medium heavy 
duty type motor of 40 H.P., which 
will give a speed of about Io miles 
an hour. 

There is a fine after deck for 
chairs, and there are also seats on 
the engine trunk. The bridge has 
a seat, chart case, steering wheel, 
engine controls, etc., and is pro- 
tected by weather cloths, spray 
shields, and awning. 

The general dimensions are: 
Length overall, 40’ 0”; beam, 10’ 
8”; draft, 4’ 3”. 


A 37-Foot Auxiliary Yawl 


HERE is nothing like keeping 
strictly up to date, even if 
your yacht is not an out and out 
racer, and the member of the Royal 
Vancouver Yacht Club for whom 
this Marconi-rigged yawl was de- 
signed insisted on the very latest 
and most modern sail plan. 

Edson B. Schock, her designer, 
has turned out a fine little auxiliary 
yawl, of modest dimensions and rig, 
one that can be handled successfully 
by one man, and that would, indeed, 
make an excellent single hander, as 
her rig contains only about 625 
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Sail plan of 37-foot cruising yawl designed by E. B. Schock 


square feet, a conservative amount 
fora yacht of this size. At the same 
time she has excellent cruising ac- 
commodations for four persons, 
each being supplied with a separate 
berth. 

The stateroom forward has two 
full-size berths, with shelf above 
and a small seat. In the galley one 
finds a Shipmate range, so essential 
to cruising in the Pacific Northwest, 
a sink and dish racks. The toilet is 
opposite and contains the usual fix- 
tures and fittings. 

In the main cabin are two extra 
long transoms with plenty of locker 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan 
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space, shelves and a hinged table. 

A bridge deck strengthens the 
boat amidships, under which is lo- 
cated the engine. The fuel and wa- 
ter tanks will be under the side deck 
at the forward end of the cockpit. 

The principal dimensions are: 
length, over all, 37 feet; load water 
line, 27 feet; beam, 9 feet; draft, 
5% feet; sail area, 625 square feet. 
The ends are moderate and fairly 
full, giving good buoyancy, yet 
without the “tubby” qualities so 
often put into purely cruising boats 
—for a craft does not have to be 
slow just because she is a cruiser, 
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Plans of 36-foot cabin runabout with sedan cabin and 200-H.P. Hall-Scott motor 


A 36-Foot Cabin Runabout 


A rather unusual type of run- 
about with a small sedan cabin has 
recently been designed by John L. 
Hacker, naval architect, and is 
building at the present time for a 
prominent Detroit yachtsman. The 
plans of this boat are published 
herewith. She is 36 feet long over- 
all and has a beam of 7 feet. 

With the forward cockpit one 
can get all the thrills which are 
possible with the modern V-type 
runabout and with the sedan top 
protection is afforded on rainy 
days and on wet trips when the 
spray is flying. There is an after 
cockpit which is open and will also 
be very much enjoyed. 








This boat is being powered with 
a 6-cylinder 200 H.P. Hall-Scott 
marine engine and a speed of 33 
to 35 miles an hour is expected. 

This type of boat would make 
an ideal fast ferry launch for Long 
Island Sound waters or for the 
Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence 
River. 


A High-Speed Tunnel- 
Stern Launch 

At his Fairhaven yard, Wm. H. 
Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., 
is building an interesting little 
tunnel-stern boat for Mr. R. E. 
Paine, of Boston, for use at his 
summer place at Wianno, Mass., 
where there is plenty of water, only 
it is spread out very thin, making 


a light draft, high-speed boat most 
desirable. 

This type of tunnel-stern Hand- 
V-Bottom is very fast and will 
maintain high speed in water so 
shallow that the boat will rest 
aground if stopped. In addition she 
will be seaworthy, steady and com- 
fortable. 

The motor is a 9-12 H.P. 4-cylin- 
der, installed with automobile con- 
trol, including electric starting. 

The dimensions are: length, 18 
feet; beam, 4 feet 6 inches; draft 
(extreme), 10 inches. 

On these dimensions she has un- 
usual carrying qualities. She will 
seat seven persons in her two cock- 
pits, and more can be carried in an 
emergency. 
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High-speed tunnel stern launch 18 feet long designed by W. H. Hand, Jr. 
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©SED Cilocy 
Mooring Cleat 


Building a 24-Foot 
Auxiliary Cruiser 


Part Ill 

FTER the frames are set up 

and the clamp bent in as told 
in the last issue, the chine piece is 
next made by bending a thin batten 
around the frames at the chine and 
marking the positions of the latter 
on it. This is laid on the rough 
timber and the under shape is now 
cut from templates as shown in fig. 
3 (May issue), and the chine bent 
on and fastened. The outer shape 
is dressed down after the planking 
is in place. As the faces of the 
frames are square when set up they 
will have to be beveled to take the 
planks. This is done by bending a 
thin batten around them and cut- 
ting away the edges until the entire 
surface is touched by the batten. 
See fig. 7. The rabbets are also cut 
in a similar manner as shown on 
the same figure. 

The frame, after being beveled, 
is ready for planking, which is done 
by fitting a straight plank midway 
between the clamp and chine and 
between chine and keel, letting it 
take its natural sweep. The rest 
of the planks are fitted above and 
below these planks, trimming them 
neatly to fit the chine and keel. 
They should be held in place with 
boat builders’ clamps while fasten- 
ing. The planks should be slightly 
beveled on their edges, the bevel 
facing outwards, to allow for caulk- 
ing and a block fitted behind each 
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butt, as shown in fig. 8. Holes pieces of wood meet. A priming 


should be bored for all fastenings 
before they are driven in. 
The planking and frames should 


be given a coat of white lead where 
they touch, and in fact this prac- 
should 
through the boat wherever two 
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coat of paint should be given all 
pieces before erection, to guard 
against rot. 
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Handling sailing models on Prospect Park Lake 
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Preventing a collision in a race on Prospect Park Lake 


What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


Prospect Park Model 
Y. C. Handicap Race 


N order to provide some way for 
all the boats of its fleet to enter 
a race for a special trophy presented 
to the club by Mr. E. A. Bezouska, 
a special race committee was ap- 
pointed by the Prospect Park Model 
Yacht Club to draw up rules to 
govern this unique contest, which 
took in boats from every class 
owned in the club. As the results 
were so satisfactory an account of 
the races and of the method of 
handicapping are given here, as it is 
felt that there are many clubs where 
it is desired to race different classes 
together if a fair way to do so were 
known. 

In the first place all measurement 
rules were eliminated for this par- 
ticular series of races and handicaps 
were fixed by taking the past per- 
formances of the boats, as shown 
by the club records of previous 
races, as a basis for handicapping. 
Thus each boat, irrespective of 
water line length or sail area, had 
an equal opportunity. 

The date decided upon for the 
race was Election Day of last year, 
over the Club’s course, the boats 
being sailed from rowboats follow- 
ing the racers. 

The handicap allowed to each 
boat was given her at the start; 
therefore the boat crossing the fin- 
ishing line first won the race. It 
was decided to hold three heats, the 
winner of each heat to compete in 
the final race, to be sailed on the 
same day. All boats except the 
winner of each separate heat were 
permitted to resail in each race. 

In the first race 13 yachts came 
to the starting line, and were sent 
over-a triangular course, there be- 
ing a stiff breeze from the S.W. 


This race proved most exciting, for 
the entire fleet turned the second 
buoy within a few seconds of each 
other and it required considerable 
care and good seamanship to pre- 
vent collisions at this point. The 
last leg was a run home before the 
wind, which had freshened con- 
siderably since the start, and it was 
a great sight to see the 13 boats 
speeding homeward. Owing to the 
close formation of the fleet more 
than one skipper found his speedy 
craft had hit the “soft spots” of 
the lake’s bottom before he could 
alter her helm. The first boat 
across the finishing line was the 
Dot, owned and sailed by H. F. 
Maupai. She was closely followed 
by the rest of the fleet, there being 
only 3 seconds between the first and 
second boats and 63 seconds be- 
tween the first and last boat, in 
spite of there being several which 
had stopped to feel the bottom of 
the lake. 


! 


After a few minutes’ respite, the 
time being spent by the contestants 
overhauling tackle, etc., the second 
race was started over the same 
course, with 12 boats at the start- 
ing line. 

The wind had stiffened consider- 
ably; in fact it was blowing an 
“inland gale.” It did not take many 
minutes to prove that this race 
would test not only the skill and 
strength of the skippers, but would 
find any weak spots in the boats’ 
tackle. 

All the boats made the first mark 
on the starboard tack, four turning 
this point within inches of each 
other, but by careful handling fouls 
and collisions were prevented. The 
fifth boat to reach this mark tried 
her level best to carry away the 
blue flag attached to the buoy, but 
finally decided to leave it behind, as 
she had all the sail she could carry 
under the circumstances. 

Upon reaching the second buoy 


Waiting for the starting signal in a race of the Prospect Park Model Y. C. 
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Lines and sail plan of 42-inch waterline model yacht Sequoyah, designed by J. O. Berg 


the larger and faster boats had 
caught up with the pacemakers and 
all of them had a pretty hot time 
rounding this mark. It called for 
the supreme effort at this point to 
keep a still tongue, but neverthe- 
less collisions and mix-ups were 
avoided. 

Frank C. Poggenberg’s Kelpie 
crossed the line the winner after 
sailing a very careful race, followed 
closely by E. A. Bull’s Wetona, 
E. S. Tucker’s Yankee Girl and 
Amelia, owned and sailed by F. 
Meinertz. 

Owing to the heavy wind and a 
change in direction it was decided 
to sail the third race over a wind- 
ward and leeward course, twice 
round. Eleven boats lined up at the 
start, each getting away promptly. 

After some clever handling E. S. 
Tucker brought his boat, Yankee 
Girl, over the line the winner, fol- 
lowed immediately by Wentona one 
second only behind, and Amelia a 
very close third. The remaining 
boats all completed the race in close 
order within 75 seconds of the 
winner. 

The fourth and final race be- 
tween the winners of the three 
heats started at 2:35 P. M. over the 
triangular course, the starters being 
Dot, Yankee Girl and Kelpie. The 
wind was. still very heavy and 
squally, with small white caps on 
the lake. This race was conducted 
under the regular sailing rules of 
the club, touches being taken, each 
touch representing an additional 5 


seconds to be added to the actual 
sailing time. The Dot received a 
handicap of 3% minutes from the 
Yankee Girl. The Kelpie being the 
scratch boat allowed Yankee Girl 
5 seconds. 

The Yankee Girl rounded the 
windward mark first on the last leg 
a few yards ahead of the Kelpie, 
followed 30 seconds later by Dot. 
The run before the heavy wind for 
the finish soon carried the yachts 
out of reach of their owners, as 
they were sailing considerably 
faster than the men could row. 
Some 200 yards from the finish the 
Yankee Girl was leading the Kelpie 
by about 3 yards when a heavy 
squall struck the latter, jibing her 
main boom, and before her owner 
could row up to her she had 
grounded on the mud, thus allowing 
the Dot to overtake her and cross 
the line second, only 59 seconds be- 
hind the Yankee Girl, the winner, 
owned by E. S. Tucker. 

Rospert W. 


SARTON. 


Lines of Sequoyah, a 42- 
Inch W.L. Model Yacht 


N view of the demand for lines 

of model yachts, and particu- 
larly for such as have shown good 
qualities in the past few years, we 
are reproducing the lines of 
Sequovyah, designed by J. O. Berg. 

Sequoyah was built in the winter 
of 1917 and 1918 and was raced 
consistently during the latter sea- 
son under Central Park Model 


Yacht Club colors for the regular 
season’s cup. This system of rac- 
ing is particularly interesting, be- 
cause of all systems used hereto- 
fore this one seems to be the most 
fair for all contestants. The classes 
meet every other Sunday and each 
heat is a beat to windward and re- 
turn between certain specific marks. 
There is an interval of five seconds 
between each boat at the start and 
the time is taken for the heat for 
each contestant. The boat making 
the fastest time is given ten points, 
the next nine, etc., for each heat. 
After three heats are run, the 
points of each contestant are added, 
the highest receiving ten points for 
the day, the next nine, etc. At the 
end of the year, the owner having 
the greater number of points to his 
credit wins the cup. 

During the racing season of 1918 
Sequoyah won the cup. The 
schedule of her winnings shows 
sixteen firsts, three seconds and two 
thirds. Sequoyah is still sailing. 
She is now the property of Joseph 
McKenna. Although a veteran at 
the game of racing, she is a hard 
boat to beat. Her general dimen- 
sions are. as_ follows: 

ie = Ap TOG: lL. W. Ln 

41.20”; beam, 13.10”; S..A., 2736 
sq. in.; displacement, 28 Ibs. 
- Sequoyah was one of the first 
boats to use the jib headed or 
Marconi Rig. She was -the first 
boat upon which the automatic back 
stay devised by the designer and 
shown in the plans was operated. 





Plans for the International 
Race 

FTER the receipt of the 

original challenge from Mr. 
W. J. Daniels, of London, for a 
match race between boats repre- 
senting this country and England, 
under any rule, and the acceptance 
of this under our Third Class, or 
42 inches W. L. rule, comes another 
letter from the challenger in which 
he stipulates that the rule he wants 
to race under is the American Uni- 
versal Rule, used in this country 
only for full-sized yachts. This 
makes the matter of arranging a 
race this year more difficult, as it 
is doubtful if any organization will 
accept this challenge in its present 
form when we have no boats built 
under this rule and when it has 
never been used for model yachts. 

Here is the correspondence con- 
cerning this point. 

Letter from W. J. Daniels. 

“As holder of the championship 
of Europe, won in Paris, 1913, I 
challenge the model yachtsmen of 
the United States to a race, with 
scale model racing yachts, for the 
challenge cup presented by the 
American journal YACHTING, and 
such stakes as may be suggested by 
my opponents. 

The size of the yachts shall be 
75, footers, scale 2/3 of an inch 
equals one foot, namely 50-inch L. 
W. L., that the yacht shall be 
measured and weighed according 
to strict universal rating rule 
formula of America, namely 18 per 
cent of the product of the sailing 
length multiplied by the square root 
sail area divided by the cube root of 
the displacement. The L in the for- 
mula used in the calculation of the 
sailing length measurement shall be 
the length of the L. W. L. plus one- 
half the excess of quarter beam 
length over the percentage of L. 
W. L. length given in the formula 

Percentage = 100 — square root 
of L W L. 

The limit of displacement for 
which allowance is given in the 
formula is 107 tons for a 75-footer 
or 41 pounds for the model. 

The limit of draught over which 
there is a triple penalty is 13 feet 9 
inches for the 75-footer, or 9.2 
inches. 

That the opposing yachts shall 
give or take time allowance per 
New York Yacht Club scale accord- 
ing to their rating. 

That neither yacht shall exceed 
the L W L length of fifty inches 
measured in salt water. 

That the race shall be the best 
two out of three races over a Ssix- 
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The 50-inch waterline ‘model yacht built to 
our Universal Rule, with which W. J 


Daniels, of London, desires to challenge 


mile course, the start to be made 
from a point as near to the Statue 
of Liberty, New York, as the com- 
mittee controlling the race would 
consider practical, to a mark three 
miles dead to windward or leeward, 
and return. 

That on reaching the outer mark, 
each yacht shall be allowed seven 
minutes for trimming the boats for 
the return course. 

That during any alteration to the 
models whilst on the course, motor 
boat carrying the skipper of the 
model being re-trimmed must be 
stopped dead. 

That the chosen American de- 
fender must be designed, built and 
sailed by any true-born American 
Citizen, not necessarily the same 
person, but she must be handled 
during the race by no one who has 
sailed any yacht professionally and 
who is not a member of a recognized 
club. W. J. DANIELS.” 


Our Reply— 
“Mr. W. J. Daniels, 
London, E. C., England. 

I am taking this opportunity of 
acknowledging your latest com- 
munication, which came through 
Mr. Root, and am enclosing a copy 
of my reply to him, taking up sev- 
eral points in connection with your 
letter of April 19. 

You will see in this our attitude 
in regard to accepting the challenge 
under the Universal Rule at the 
present time, and I enclose an 
article from the April issue of 
YACHTING, which you may not 
have seen, showing why it is not 
possible, and why the rule has not 
been used in this country. 

We would ask, therefore, if you 
will advise us at once if your first 
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challenge, which provided for rac 
ing under any rule, still stands, and 
if our acceptance under our Third 
Class American Rule is agreeable 
to you. If so, we can probably ar- 
range a race this year, say, the lat- 
ter part of September, or the first 
of October, if these dates are 
agreeable to you. 

I might add, however, that at a 
recent meeting of one of our lead- 
ing racing model yacht clubs tlie 
Universal Rule, with certain modi- 
fications as to draft and sail area, 
which we believe are necessary in 
the development of the best type of 
models, has been adopted for 1922, 
and it is probable that a race can be 
arranged under this rule, a copy of 
which I will send you later. 

We believe that for model yachts 
a greater draft and greater sail area 
is desirable than would be possible 
under a scale model built to our 
American Universal Rating Rule, 
and therefore a challenge to be con- 
sidered would, I believe, have to be 
built to our rule, either the present 
one, or this new one, which I men- 
tion. 

There are also a number of 
stipulations which you made in 
your challenge which we believe 
are matters which should be left 
solely to the committee in charge. 

Your selection of a course is im- 
practicable in that in certain winds 
it will be impossible to lay out a 
six-mile windward and _ leeward 
course from that point without be- 
ing badly hamperd by traffic. 
There are plenty of fine bays near 
New York Harbor, where the 
winds are true and tidal conditions 
are better than in the Upper Bay, 
which could be selected. 

Will you please let us have an 
answer to this letter at once? 

Very truly, H. L. Stone.” 

Until a reply comes from Mr. 
Daniels indicating if he will race 
under our rules in accordance with 
our acceptance of his first challenge, 
further arrangements for an im- 
mediate race are not possible, but 
all model yacht clubs should prepare 
to take part in the trials for the de- 
fense of this challenge as soon as 
the committee can arrange full con- 
ditions. 


Building a 15-lb. Displace- 
ment Class Hull 
Part III 
When starting to place the planks 
on, it will be necessary to prevent 
as much air as possible from circu- 
lating through the shop, so as not 
to prematurely set the Ambroid, 
which will have to be placed on each 
(Continued on page 300) 
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Launching of Guinevere 


(Continued from page 288) 
equipment to give the change in 
ship’s heading. As part of the 
course and speed indicator to give 
permanent record of the ship’s 
course at all times. 

Then there is an electric log 
equipment run from a small water 
turbine projecting through the hull, 
the revolutions being transmitted in 
the same fashion as the true north 
indication of the gyro compass to 
the dead reckoning equipment and 
the electric log mounted in the 
navigating house. 

The dead reckoning equipment 
or “bug” as it has been nicknamed 
in the Navy, ties into the gyro com- 
pass for ship’s heading and into the 
log for ship’s speed, and shows on 
a chart the course being navigated. 

The log indicator indicates: 

Average speed, desired speed, 
total distance traveled in miles and 
hundreds, trip distance, average 
propeller revolutions, direction of 
propeller revolutions, whether 
ahead or astern. 

Alongside this instrument is 
mounted Course and Distance Re- 
corder. 

This recorder gives a permanent 
record, on a chart running for three 
weeks, the average speed and the 
courses steered at all times. 

There is also a Roll and Pitch 
Recorder and two 18” fully auto- 
matic, high-intensity search-lights. 


The Armed American 
Yachts 


(Continued from page 280) 
the attention of the convoy and the 
other escorting vessels. I shouted 
to the forward gun crews to see if 
they were at their stations, but by 


_ this time the forecastle was awash. 


The foremast had fallen, carrying 
away the radio aerial. I passed the 
word to abandon ship. 

“T then left the bridge and went 
into the chart house to obtain the 
ship’s position from the chart, but 
the lights had gone out and I was 
unable to see. Stepping out of the 
chart house I met the navigator, 
Lieutenant Leonard, and asked him 
if he had been able to send a radio, 
and he said ‘No.’ I then went with 
him to the main deck and told him 
to take charge of cutting away the 
forward dories and life rafts. 

“At the starboard gangway I 
stumbled over a man lying face 
down. I rolled him over and spoke 
to him, but received no reply and 
was unable to make out who he was, 
as we were all in darkness. It is my 
opinion that he was already dead. 
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Moving to the after end of the ship 
I took station on a gun platform. 
The ship was filling rapidly and her 
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Course, speed and distance recorder for keeping continuous record of vessel's track 


bulwarks amidships were level with 
the water. I sung out to cut away 
the after dories and life-rafts and 
throw them into the water, and told 
the men near me to jump over the 
side. 

“Before I could follow them, 
however, the ship listed heavily to 
port, plunging down by the head 
and sinking. I was dragged down 
with her, but came up again and 
swam to a life-raft to which three 
men were clinging. We managed to 
lift ourselves upon it and _ then, 
looking round, I observed Doyle, 
chief boatswain’s mate, and one 
other man in the whaleboat. We 
paddled over to them and crawled 
into the boat. It was half filled 
with water and we started to bail 
and to rescue survivors from the 
wreckage. The whaleboat was 
quickly crowded to capacity and no 
more could be taken aboard. We 
then picked up two overturned 
dories which were nested together, 
separated and righted them, only to 
find that their sterns had been 
smashed. Presently we discovered 
another nest of dories which were 
found to be seaworthy. We shifted 
some of the men into them from the 
whaleboat and proceeded to pick 
more men from the wreckage. Dur- 
ing this time cries of distress were 
heard from others adrift who had 
floated some distance away. Two 
of them were believed to be Ernest 
M. Harrison, mess attendant, and 
John Winne, seaman. We pro- 
ceeded to where they were last seen, 
but could find no trace of them. 

“About this time, which was 
probably about an hour after the 


ship sank, a German submarine ap- 
proached the scene of the torpedo- 
ing and lay-to near some of the 
dories and life-rafts. No effort was 
made to assist the men freezing in 
the water. Three Germans, presu- 
mably the officers, were visible upon 
the top of the conning tower as they 
stood and watched us. The U-boat 
remained upon the surface about 
half an hour and then steered off 
and submerged. I then made a fur- 
ther search through the wreckage to 
be sure that none of my men were 
left in the water. At 4:30 in the 
morning we started away from the 
scene to attempt to make the nearest 
land. 

“The flare of Pen March light 
was visible and I headed for it, ob- 
serving the star Polaris and reckon- 
ing the light to be about northeast. 
We rowed the boats all through the 
forenoon and sighted the Pen 
March lighthouse at 1:15 p. m. 
Keeping steadily at the oars, turn 
and turn about, we moved toward 
the coast until 5:15 in the afternoon, 
when a French torpedo boat took us 
aboard. There were three officers 
and forty men of us, who were 
promptly carried into Brest, where 
I was informed two other dories, 
containing three officers and twenty- 
five men, had landed at Pen March 
Point. This was the first news that 
these had been saved, for they had 
not been seen by any of my party 
near the place of the disaster.” 

In this supreme test the officers 
and crew of the Alcedo showed an 
example of courage and discipline 
well worthy of the best traditions of 
the naval service. 
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The closest call that the Harvard 
had to disaster occurred one foggy 
morning off Pen March Point. The 
leading ship of the convoy turned 
too soon in rounding the point and 
crashed on the rocks. Just as we 
heard her four danger whistles our 
lookout in the eyes of the ship sung 
out “Breakers ahead!”—and there 
were the ugly curling seas at the 
base of the lighthouse. 

The builders of the Harvard had 
put good engines in her, and shak- 
ing like a rat from the vibration, 
we stopped in time and _ backed 
clear, narrowly avoiding being 
rammed by the ship astern. Back- 
ing whistles were sounding in all di- 
rections while that whole convoy 
was piling up on the rocky coast of 
France. The ship that grounded 
was able to get off and was repaired. 
After that experience we always 
put a yacht at the head of the con- 
voy to feel out the way and act not 
only as an escort but as a pilot for 
the entire run. Despite this mishap 
the pilots were splendid men. The 
Harvard had one for six months. 
He was a French non-commissioned 
officer in the Navy, Jean Plessy, and 
he messed in the wardroom with us 
and improved our French. 
crew were devoted to him and pre- 
sented him with a handsome pair of 
prismatic binoculars at Christmas. 
When Plessy was transferred, the 
entire crew lined the rail, and 
cheered him again and again. 

During all these months Brest 
had become almost an American 
naval port. American destroyers 
had arrived in large numbers and 
were safely convoying the troop 
ships while the yachts continued 
their coastal work. Occasionally a 
flotilla of our destroyers from 
Queenstown would put in for a day 
or so and tell us how much better 
things were run there, and patronize 
the yacht captains a bit. We did 
not worry, for we knew what the 
Brittany Patrol was accomplishing. 
Brest is not the cleanest town in 
France. Even the French call it a 
“Salle ville.’ The doughboys who 
landed in the rain and mud and 
marched to their still muddier camp 
did not like Brest, but we loved it. 
Except for the summer of 1918, 
which was dry, it rained a part of 
nearly every day and the Rue de 
Siam, the principal street, was 
usually a river of mud. But in- 
doors it didn’t matter and we be- 
came used to rain coats and boots. 

Looking back now, after a period 
of three years, all the hard spots of 
patrol are forgotten and there re- 
mains only the memory of our days 
at Brest, made happy by many acts 
of courtesy and kindness on the part 
of the French. All of us returned 
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to America with the warmest feel- 
ings of affection for the French 
people, an affection which we will 
always cherish as a lasting remem- 
brance of our common service in 
the World War. 


Building Model Power Boat 
(Continued from page 298) 
frame and along one-half the bat- 
ten, the full length of the boat. 
When ambroid has been applied, 
start at the stem and drive the pins 
as fast and carefully as is possible, 
going along the batten between the 
frame, then taking in each frame 


15-pound displacement model before the last 
plank is put on and after planking is com- 
pletely finished 


inturn. It may be necessary to pro- 
cure a flock of small clamps, about 
1% inches capacity, which may be 
used to draw the plank into position 
before the pinning is begun. 

The second plank is developed 
from the edge of the first plank by 
the pattern paper method, and then 
the bottom edge of the plank is 
stamped to hit the next row of di- 
visional points on the frame. The 
short plank is made to bevel off in 
line with the under portion of each 
frame, so that the outside plank of 
underbody overlaps this plank’s 
edge. Work on the opposite side 
slould be carried along alternately, 
so that the strain of planks on the 
frame will be as nearly equalized 
as possible. It would be well to al- 
low at least one day between finish- 
ing the topside planking and start- 
ing the underbody plank. 

In starting with the underbody 
planks, the frames are marked off 
into three equal parts as before, but 
instead of using the paper pattern, 
it is better to use a very thin bit of 
wood, so.as to get the correct bevel 
at the keel. as well as at the chine. 
This wooden piece which you are 
to use for a pattern should be 
clamped to the stem knee, and bent 
along the keel, first tacking this in 
place wherever necessary, or clamp- 
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ing it if that seems easier. Then, 
with a straight edge, lay off a line 
with this pattern piece that will 
come in the center of the keel. Also 
mark off the space going the width 
of the plank along each frame. It 
will be well to take a knife and cut 
along the lines thus established so 
as to obtain the proper bevel that 
the finished piece must be. This 
means that the knife cut on the line 
in the center of the keel should be 
at right angles to the keel, while 
the knife cut along the edge of 
plank, which determines the plank’s 
width, should be at right angles to 
each frame. This is not as hard as 
it seems, and I believe, if you will 


| try it once or twice, you will find 


you will soon become quite pro- 
ficient in cutting the plank patterns 


| in this manner. 





The second plank is fitted to the 
edge of the plank first put on and 
its width is determined in the same 
manner. The last plank has its in- 
ner edge fitted the same as described 
above, but in this case a pencil line 
can be scribed down from the out- 
side of the upper body planking. 
Care must be taken, however, when 
cutting to this pencil line so as not 
to cut away beyond the bevel of the 
sides. Perhaps the best way to ac- 
complish this cut is to take off the 
pattern piece with the blade of the 
knife at right angles to the face 
of the pattern, leaving the proper 
bevel to be made after plank is in 
position. 

The battens for the underbody are 
run in just the same as they were 
for the topsides, and the process of 
using ambroid and the pins is ex- 
actly the same. A very small brad 
stay should be used to set the heads 
of the pins without breaking the 
grain of the wood, and then the 
process of scraping and sanding the 
outside is in order. Wherever pos- 
sible, it will be best to use a flat 
and straight block of wood to place 
the sandpaper over, so that if there 
are any holes, the block will cause 
the sandpaper to bridge over and 
weigh down the humps on each 
side. 

Getting the finished hull off the 
mould is the next job in order, and 
while this also requires some pa- 
tience it should not prove at all 
difficult, although if you desire to 
retain the moulds intact for another 
boat, it, no doubt, will take a little 
thought. 

Ws. RIcHARDs. 


New Prices on Buffalo Motors 

In a new price list issued May 
Ist and effective on that date, the 
Buffalo Gasolene.Mo‘or Co., Buf- 
falo, N.. Y., announces a reduction 
in the prices of Buffalo marine en- 
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REVERSE 
GEARS 


E Red Wing and thirty-five other makes 

of marine engines are equipt with Paragon 

Reverse Gears as standard equipment. This 

almost universal adoption of ONE reverse 

gear is very positive proof of its efficiency 
and dependability. 


The revérse gear is such a vitally important 
part of the motor equipment that you cannot 
afford to take a chance with it. 





Your new engine should be Paragon- 
equipt. It will be so if you insist. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland: 
Chas. Churchill, & Co., Ltd., 15 Leonard St., Finsbury, London, E, C. 2 
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1000 ISLAND HOUSE 
CROSSMON HOUSE 


Alexandria, Bay, N. Y. 


The two leading hotels in the 1000 Islands are 
now under one proprietorship offering four hun- 
dred rooms, more than half with private bath. 


Finest fishing, motor boating, trap shooting, 


golf, canoeing. 
from hotel dock. 


Daily hydroaeroplane flights 


Attractive book with beautiful pictures and 
auto map sent on request. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor. 


Ready instantly-simply add water, 
hot or cold.No coffee-pot required. 
Trial size 10 cents.Booklet free. 


G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 


522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 




















High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Genciene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Clif Street New York 








| FRISBIE “425:"* MOTORS 


Medium ius oy Be ay work or 


and repairs. "- to 6 om ry! 5 to 5 a 

Send for Catalog 

FRISBIR MOTOR AUSU' 
COMPANY VALVE 16 *MEAO 

| 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn, 
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Every One on Board Your Boat Should Have an 
Ever-Warm 
Safety Suit 


The Only LifeSaving Device 
That Has Made Good 


YOU CAN’T CHILL 
YOU CAN’T DROWN 


Approved and Used by U.S. Navy. 
Recommended by leading S P 
Companies. Write for booklet “30.” 
NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York. Tel. Bowling Green 8609 
Some Agencies open in U. S. and Canada 


















FIELD GLASSES 
Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 
Catalog Free 
THE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


g Dept. OP-3., 1121 First St. 
ow Orleans, U.S.A. 
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gines applying to a majority of the 
Buffalo models, the exceptions be- 
ing the smaller sizes, for which 
there is a less active demand and 
on which the margin of profit is 
already so small that a reduction 
in price has not been made possible 
by the slight saving in manufac- 
turing costs on which this reduc- 
tion in prices is based. 


Before the Mast 
(Continued from page 290) 

Instead of any let up the wind 
seemed to increase in violence and 
every shroud, backstay and halyard 
vibrated until it sang and, blending 
with each other, set up a steady 
roar that made it impossible to hear 
an order more than a few feet 
away. The bark lay easily enough 
at first, for it blew so hard and 
came on so quickly that the sea had 
no chance to make up, but the tops 
of the short angry waves that tried 
to lift their heads were torn off 
and driven off to leeward until the 
whole surface of the sea was nearly 
hidden by this flying mass of spray 
that looked almost like snow 
against the blackness of the night. 

About three o’clock the jib blew 
out of the bolt ropes and slatted to 
pieces with the sound of a machine 
gun before the rest of the watch 
could secure it, and after it was 
gone the Old Man took in the miz- 
zen staysail, leaving only the two 
lower topsails still on her. By the 
time this was done it was eight bells 
and we were relieved by the other 
watch and went below, tired out 
after six hours of hard work, for 
we had been at it since 10 o'clock. 
In spite of the shrieking of the 
wind through the rigging and the 
occasional shower of water which 
washed the deckhouse, we slept the 
sleep of the tired. 

For 36 hours the hurricane blew, 
the wind gradually hauling through 
S.E. and S. to S.W. and we fol- 
lowed it around, heading up each 
time it shifted. As we were work- 
ing away from the center the wind 
did not increase much, the maxi- 
mum being some 65 miles an hour, 
but the sea got up as we neared the 
edge. In spite of this the Hermes 
lay fairly comfortably, as her top- 
sails (we had goose winged the fore 
lower topsail after daylight the 
first day) steadied her and she did 
not roll badly, not going to wind- 
ward much bevond the perpendicu- 
lar, but just lifting and falling over 
the seas. As the deck load was up to 
the top of the rail the water that 
washed over her did not fill up the 
main deck, but merely ran off to 
leeward. 


(To be concluded) 
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[tutwuun FRANK BOWNE JONES ees. 


Cable Address Removed to Marine Insurance 
ind d, N. Y. A isal 
a Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York oe 

High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 











N?2; 7588—FOR SALE—Luxuriously furnished, 110 foot twin screw steel power yacht, speed 12 knots. 
| Two exceptionally large and roomy staterooms, tiled bathroom, splendid living room, fine big deck 
| dining saloon. Interior finish in mahogany and creamed enamel, decorated in gold. Inspection and 
trial run in New York. Owner anxious to sell. Apply Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City. 

| 








7OR SALE—Mower Design 
Aux. Keel Sloop 37 O. L. 
x 25 W. L. x 9 Beam x 6 Draft, 
9H. P. Beautiful model, com- 
fortable cruiser, fast under sail 
or power. Sails and hull in 
excellent condition. Inspect- 
. ‘ y able near New York by ap- 
TO. 1252—FOR SALE—Fast Class P boat with ' ' : : pointment. Telephone Van- 
excellent cruising accommodations. 5319’ o. a. J , : derbilt 900. 
34’ w. 1. 1034’ beam, 7’ draft. Designed by Gard- : ; y : : WALTER R. EIMER 
ner; built by Wood, City Island, 1913. Double : ; : is rs ¢ ret ae — 
planked mahogany; in beautiful condition through- | |° , a : — sos _ 
out. 4 berths aft, toilet room, galley, forecastle, 
full headroom. Has both gaff and Marconi rigs. 


Apply John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston. 




















Owner of large racing 
sloop desires athletic 





young man of college 
type to race with him 
Saturdays on Long Island 
Sound. Attractive re- 
muneration. Address Y. 
H., P. O. Box 372, City 
Hall Station, New York. 











FOR SALE BY OWNER 


a deck cruiser, 65 x 14”’ 3’ x 3’ 6”. Six cylin- 
er Standard 6 x 8engine. Separate electric plant. 
Hot water heat. Combined deck and pilot house. | An unusually handsome high class sloop of excep- 
eS gdh gel sage oe bata tional workmanship 42’ 3” x 10’ 9” x 4’ 6”, mahog- 
cabin. ‘Two toilets. Cusdedadite epeemumndabian FOR SALE any staterooms, pipe berth forward, bright decks, 
for eight. Fully and expensively equipped. Five | 2 sets of sails, galley toilet, electric lights, running 
yo faces egg ng poten: a Laggan «J = Write for our Special Lists; water, complete cruising and racing equipment, 
OS ed Aux-Yawls beeen inn eee 
specte etropolits ac , s > 


mile cruise. Nothing better afloat of her size. | 
lnspectable Virginia waters. Price one-third her 19 ft. W. L. length and up New Vork. P. Lohmeyer. 
Aux-Schooners -—__—__-— 


teal value. Address 7-B Monroe Terrace, Rich- | 
30 ft. W. L. length and up 


mond, Virginia. 

Sloops and Schooners | W 

| (With ) ater Front Property 
NEW CRUISER | ' Also Choice water front lots on Pelham 


Extensive Offerings T 
Fo ’ Bay, Throgs Neck, Bronx. Easy 
r Sale or Charter—45’ x) Steam and Power Yachts Setene. . Sieh Genabinn the Wha aaa. 


ll’ Motor Cruiser, with aux.. STRONG & BEEKMAN Room 905, 87 Nassau Street, New 
Ketch rig. Two cabins, 29 Broadway New York York City. 


pilot house, large cockpit. | — -- —— 


Areal boat, none finer built. FOR SALE | _ CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE ENGINE 


For full particulars address ya Pg Boog w = — soe | JOBBERS. Dominion’s Largest Distrib- 
4 er Co. Speed- . : 
Gordon Munroe, 66 Grame way engine. Perfect condition. One “be hada ae 
pian W B 25.M |man boat. Located Jacob’s Yard, City | ' 
ay, Boston, 25, Mass. Island. Price, $16,000. R. J. Schaefer, | CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE EX- 


|617 Lexington Avenue, New York. | CHANGE, LTD. Toronto, Canada 
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——/t ts still the King of Metal Polishes—— 
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It may cost a 


pare it 


F. M. TRAFTON COMPANY 





lojete 
the 


biaa tom eete) a= 
will know 
All Dealers 


you 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 
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STEARNS -MSKAY 


< MARBLEHEAD _ 
bANTIFOULING GREEN 
{BOTTOM PAINT 


For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Expense 
bills. A hard and peculiar slippery finish 
which lasts a long time. It Pays for itself 
many times over each season by eliminating 
costly repair, scraping and repainting work. 
A powerful wood preservative and anti- 
fouler, it is equalled only by copper sheath- 
ing as a protection against Teredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 
STEARNS McKAY MFG. co. 


Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A 


Advice and coneutiaton Sree “y heed paintls ng and 
repatr work. 








“JOKER” TOPS 


The Sanitary Top 
Quick Action 

Label stays CLEAN, making it 
EASY TO READ at all times. It is 
water and dirt proof. Rest is finish- 
ed with Five Coats of our Porcelain 
Enamel and cannot chip or peel off. 
Positively the finest top 

Greatest Fan Prod 
Take them on your fishing trips, your 
hunting trips or on your vacation. 
Have them at home for Bunko Parties, 
ete. ASK YOUR DEALER or send 25c. 
in coin and a 2c. stamp. 


WwW. J. JAMISON Co. 
Dept. Y 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 















WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 
Spodeli tte attention given to Yacht sails 
canvas work of every de- 
tA ag "este cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 














GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFPS, ETO. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


9and 16 Elmwood Road, 








Building a 24-Foot Auxiliary 
(Continued from page 295) 
hull is ready for caulking. 

By watching someone doing a bit 
of caulking you will gain more of 
an idea of just how this all impor- 
tant factor of the construction is 
accomplished than if I were to de- 
vote this entire article to that sub- 
ject alone. Use cotton boat caulk- 
ing and do not drive in too much 
or it will be forced through. By 
using a caulking wheel much labor 
can be saved. 

The decking and cockpit should 
not be finished until the interior is 
done so that more access may be 
had to the work while these opera- 
tions are in progress. S. S. Rast. 

(To be continued) 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
etc. rey 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of YACHTING published MONTHLY, 
for April 1, 1921. 
State of New York, { _ 
County of New York, 1 °*? 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 


State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. A. Miles, who having been duly sworn, 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Manager of YACHTING, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

(1) That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, OUTING PUB- 
LISHING CO., 239 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; Managing Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 
239 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Business 
Manager, W. A. Miles, 239 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

(2) That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the name and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent of more of the total amount of stock): 


Oswald G, Villard, 20 Vesey St., New York 
City. 

(3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. of more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities (if there are 
none, so state). None. 

(4) That the two paragraphs next above giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders, 








ROWBOATS 


Did you find your boats in good 
condition when you opened your 
summer camp? If you needanew 
one quick, we have got it and the 
price is right. We will guarantee 
satisfaction. 


Skaneatekes Boat & Canoe Co. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


Builders of the Finest Row Boats in the World 








Steam power plants for model boats. 
Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting Westinghouse 
type engines; Scott and flue tube 
boilers made in copper and steel. Also 
fittings, pressure gauges, etc. Write 
for descriptive circular to 


MODEL MACHINE SHOP CO. 
415-17 East 71st St., New York City 


MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


built by 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


E. Boston, Mass. 


WILSON & SILSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holders appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditicns 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, associate, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 
(Signed) W. A. MILES, Mgr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1921. 
(Signed) MABEL C. MORRIS, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
[Seal] (My March 39, 
1921). 


commission expires 


DECK CANVAS~ALL WIDTHS 
YACHT SAILS- AWNINGS - SPRAY HOODS - Etc. 


522: So. Delaware Ave 


Philadelphia 


GEO. R. BURROWS. Inc. 





2 South St 
New York 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘Mowercd’’, N. Y. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 























Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 


and charter 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


WAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~ 


SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY 


Naval Architects and Engineers 
Refitting & Brokerage 





W. W. ESTEP Ss. S. RABL 
1001 American Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Phone St. Paul 3787 Cable Soyat 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Tel., 4859 Rector 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE OITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 














WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating 


forty-three typical Hand-V-Bottom 
designs. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
Samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, New peliert, Mass. 
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Handicap Racing 
(Continued from page 274) 


yacht or not; it sometimes happens 
that the fastest time in this race is 
made by a yacht having a handicap 
of, say, 2 percent. She will receive 
an allowance, or handicap, of 2 
per cent of her own elapsed time, 
while the scratch yacht must stand 
pat on her elapsed time. 

But the competitor has none of 
this work to do. It is all done for 
him by an official handicapper, who 
keeps the official records, and two 
days before each race the yacht 
owner is furnished with a handicap 
table showing just what his own 
allowance is and that of each of his 
competitors. Only this allowance is 
naturally not in minutes and sec- 
onds, but is in per cent. Thus, the 
fastest boat of the last four races 
will be scratch and another boat will 
have 2 per cent, let us say. This 
means that she gets as allowance 
over the scratch boat 2 per cent of 
the elapsed of the first boat to finish. 
If the race is sailed in two hours 
(120 minutes), 2 per cent of this 
would be 2 minutes and 24 seconds, 
which is her allowance. If a third 
boat had 3 per cent she would get 
3 per cent of 120 minutes or 3 
minutes and 36 seconds from the 
scratch boat, and I per cent, or I 
minute and 12 seconds, from boat 
No. 2. Simple, isn’t it? And so 
well does it work out that very close 
finishes are the rule. In several 
races last year only one second sep- 
arated the leading boats on cor- 
rected time and it is nearly always 
a matter of seconds only at the finish 
line on corrected time. 

There is one other rule that should 
be mentioned. It provides that the 
records of a race in which the speed 
of the first yacht does not exceed 
three miles an hour shall be disre- 
garded in calculating handicaps, ex- 
cept that the handicap of the win- 
ning yacht shall be reduced one-half 
of I per cent. Obviously, if the 
winner of such a race is already the 
scratch yacht, the only method of 
reducing her handicap is to add one- 
half of 1 per cent to the handicap 
of every other yacht in the division. 
This rule was framed to prevent the 
using as a basis for handicapping 
such slow time that it is not a fair 
criterion of a boat’s speed. 

Sometimes the question is asked: 
“Is a handicap class of real benefit 
to the sport? Is it a good thing?” 
And this is the answer: A scheme 
of yacht racing that brings from 40 
to 45 owners together in one class; 
a class that furnishes about one- 
sixth of the fleet at every regatta on 
Long Island Sound, requires no ad- 
vocates ; needs no justification. 
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F, S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORE 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 








MILWAUKEE 








Montreal, Main $352 
Telephones { Now" York. Bowling Green 6077 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


New York 


Montreal 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 











JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 


Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
Also Commercial Vessels 


Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 








Ralph E. Winslow 
All Kinds of Work Boats All Kinds ef Yachts 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Atlantic, Mass. 
Seventeen years’ successful experience in 
NavalArchitecture. Have your 1922 boat de- 
signed now; do not wait until winter. Investi- 
gate the superiority of a Winslow design vessel 








R, M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 


Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 








SIMON FISCH 
YACHT BROKER 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6717 


All the better class yachts for sale and charter. 
Correspondence solicited. 











COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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Price Reduction On Buffalo 
Marine Engines 


It is a pleasure to announce that the new price list issued May Ist by the 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. shows a substantial reduction on practically all 


Buffalo models. 


The only exceptions are the smaller sizes for which there is less demand and 
on which the margin of profit is already so small that a reduction in price has not 
been made possible by the slight savings in the cost of materials and labor. 


This reduction is made in accordance with the Buffalo policy of passing on 
to the buyer of Buffalo engines all savings possible. 


As it is not only based on the slight savings which have already been made in 
manufacturing cost, but anticipates further reductions, it will be impossible to 
make any further price reductions during the season of 1921. 


Copies of the new price list will be sent on request 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1271-1283 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


terlin 











THE ENGINES REFIN 


Far the 
Simest boats that float 


There are Overhead Dual Valve Sterlings for any size of boat, 
from 26 foot runabouts to 90 foot cruisers, of both the heavy and high 


speed type. 


Any engine selected is given individual attention in construction, 
exactly adapting it to your boat. 


May we send literature? 


12 to 600 H. P. 











